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BISHOP By Mrs. C. C. Goss.] Mz. W. W. CORNELL.—[Puorocraruep sy Brapy.] 
BISHOP ‘THOMPSON. Mr. W. W. CORNELL. 
Dr. Epwarp Tuompson, a Bishop of the gentleman, a ‘** self-made man,” and well 
v Methodist Episcopal Church, whose portrait is | known and:esteemed for his Christian liberality 
given’on this page, died March 22, at Wheeling, ‘and influence, died at Fort Washington, on the 
Virginia eer THOMPSON was born near 17th of March, at the age of forty-seven. He was ; 

Portsmouth, England, in 1810. His parents P | pan I, and 
belonged to the wealthier middle class, and the to New York city when only twelve years old. ; 
circumstances of his family secured him the ad- His first employment here was as a blacksmith’s 
vantages of an early education. While he was | apprentice. Fortunately for his future welfare , 
still very young, his father emigrated ‘to this}; his master was a religious man, and took him to 
country, and settled at Woester, Wayne Coun- | | _ | the Jane Street Suriday-school, where he became 
ty, Obio. He received the best mental training | a convert and joined the church with which the 

the schools of the new country could afford, and | | school was connected, of which in atier-life he 
ranked as an excellent: Latinist. He studied became the Superintendent. When still quite ce 
; young, he established, with his brother, the iron- a 


Medicine at Philadelphia, and commenced prac- 
tice in the village where his parents resided. At 
this time he was a skeptic in religion, and with 
several other young men of similar convictions ; 
he formed an Infidel Club, to meet weekly and | | 
to seriously read and refute the Bible. The ex- | | 
periment resulted in THompson’s conviction of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and resulted in | | 
his embracing the faith which he had rejected. 
He entered the Methodist Episcopal Church, and. . 
in 1833, at the age of twenty-three, began work as 
& minister in what was then the Ohio Conference. | 
From this time forward he was closely identified | — 
with the history of the Methodist Church in this | | 
country. In 1845 he was elected first President | | 
of the newly-founded Ohio Wesleyan University, | | 
at Delaware, Ohio, the first Methodist College | | 
in the State. He remained there fifteen years, | | 
bringing the institution to the leading position | | 
it now holds in the education of the West. In | | 


| foundry in Centre Street which bears his name. ; a 
With his increase of wealth his liberality kept 
pace; and he regularly bestowed a certain por- 
tion of his annual income in religious charities. ; 
He was also especially known to he the friend of 
struggling poor voung men, remembering that-he 
was like them once. His connection with the 
Sunday-school and Missionary Society of this city \ 
is well known to most of our readers, as its Pres- e! 
‘| ident and liberal benefactor. ‘Ten years ago he : 
_ | joined the Fourth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and gave a large sum of money to its 
| Sunday-school, of which he was Superintendent 
until. a year ago, when he resigned the office. 
His liberality was‘ bounded only by the limits of - 
his means. On one occasion he purchased a lot, 
built a neat brick church in West ‘Thirty-fifth 
| Street, near Ninth Avenue, and on the day of 
| | dedication handed the deeds of the-whole to the 


"ustees. her time he ~presented $2000 to 
1860 he succeeded Dr. ABEL STEVENs, the ac- 


Church che editorship | the benevolent enterprises of the Methodist [pis- 
of Zhe Christian Advocate, in New York. The | | 
General Conference of 1864 elected Dr. 'T --; | copal Church have received material aid from 
1 . 215,000 a year. e had a fine house, No. 
ber of every General Conference since 1840, and Yi) $215, y I ’ 


Grove Street, and his residence at Fort Wash- 
ington, which he recently purchased. 


NA 


received the doctorate of divinity from Augusta 
College, Kentucky, in 1844, and that of laws: 
from the Wesleyan University, Connecticut, in 
1855. No man ever elected to the Methodist 
Episcopacy brought to his place a higher repu- 
tation either for learning or eloguence. His 
first work in this position was a voyage around 
the world on a visit to the Methodist missions 
in Germany, Bulgaria, India, and China. On 
his return he passed in review the work of the 
Church in California, Oregon, and the new Terri- 
tories, The published volumes of Dr. Tuompson 
are four, viz.: ‘‘ Educational Essays,” *‘ Moral 
and Religious Essays,” ‘‘ Biographical and In- 

cidental Sketches,” and ‘‘ Letters from Eu- | 

Tope. ; Mz, GULIAN C. sy elected to the State Legislature, and took active: 


GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 

WE give on this page the portrait of the late 
Guutan C. VerptancK, whose death, in the. 
eighty-fourth, year of his age, was mentioned in 
our issue of last week. A descendant of one of 
the old Dutch families that originally settled 
Manhattan Island, he was born in New York city 
in August, 1786. He graduated from Columbia 
College in 1g01, studied’ law, and, after being 
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SA part in the exciting politic discussions of the 

time. His satirical pamphfets, directed against 

De Witt Ciryron and hjs friends, attracted 

general attention. He was)again a member of 

the State Legislature in 182). In the following 

\Yy yéar he was elected to the chair of the ** Evidences 

is of Christianity” in the General Protestant Epis- 

edpal Seminary of this city. Seon after he pub- 

lished essays on the ‘‘ Nature and Uses of the 

vafious Evidences of Revealed Religion,’ and in 

1525 a work on the ** Doctrine of Contracts.” 

‘’h€ same year he was elected a Member of Con- 

gress, and held that position eight years. He 

waan earnest advocate of the extension of the 

term of copyright from twenty-eight to forty-two 

yeafs—a measure which was passed in 1831. His 

te important literary work was his large edi- 

tio pf SHAKSPEARE, the first volume of which 

app@ared in 1844, and the last’in 1847. After 

the ¢lose of his Congressional career Mr. VER- 

: pisNcK held several important offices of trust in 

~ . thie State. He was President of the Board of 

'Eniigration Commissioners front the time of its 

organization in 1847, and one of the Governors 

of fie New York Hospital. The Century Club 

of this city counted among its founders and 

most efficient suj His last public ap- 

pedfance Was-on 4th of July, 1868, when he 

deli¥ered the ge@n on the dedication of the 

new, Tammany in Fourteenth Street. 

decided and e; Yemocrat; Mr. VERPLANCK 

never descen he arts of the small politi- 

cidf. He nev@Seaght office: and, when office 

was conferred upomhim, it was always done in 

view of his ackn@jMiedged ability and unques- 

tighed integrity; WA genuine Knickerbocker—a 

 geftleman inthe tgaesense of that much-abused 

wtd—his memory Will be pleasantly cherished 
by all with whom h@¢ame in personal contact. 
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sects in this coungry, spe Catho- 
‘xcite the most hostility, are @ftenest 
‘erely denounced lave they Get. it 
, exactly the rights as All other 
Certainly they have, but the 
3! the Roman clergyme® are net setiehed. 
determined to be a gplitical party Ko. 
ad, not only have all th@secte equal rights 
forge the Jaw, buy the uifform tone of the 
of course, tHe religious press, 
which 


be d 


sturally advocates ts various theolog- 


ical vt one of egual respect for all com- 
: Neither the Methodists, nor the 
Baptists, nor the Presbyterians, nor the Unite- 
, nor the Episcopalians, nor the Congre 
nor KRomatr Catholics, nor the 
(Jnakers, can justly complain that, as sects, 


nalists, 


they ure not treated with the utmost impartial- 
uv and respect in all newspaper discussions 
What is called the attack upon the Roman 
Catholics is properly the attack of the Roman 
Catholu clergymen An jutegral part of 
our political svetem. 


racers 


‘The government abso- 
severs Church from State; aud every 
body in dealing with the Stafe leaves his seeta- 
rian views belund: him, except e Roman 
priest. The rest of us‘ are not Presbyterians 
and Baptists and Methodists when we take part 
in politics; we are American citizens only. 
But the Roman priest insists that he and his 
sect shall be regarded by the State as Roman- 
li is the instinctive opposition to that 
claim which is ealled the attack upon the Ro- 
man Catholies. 

The Roman Church, whych for so long a 
time controlled the chief governments in the 
world, has never relinquished the theory that 
the ecclesiastical, or to call 


ists. 


the religious, authority was, hecessarily, supe- 

rior to the Hence the Pope claimed 
7 the right to dethrone kings ayjd release subjects 
from their #ilegiance. Thig}was the doctrine 

and the pratfice of Grecory VII. 
VII. absolved the subjects ot Henry VIII. 
from their duty, as INNocENT#IIL. had absdlved 

those oftKing Jonn. Thusathe Roman (Cath- 
olic leaders have always chgsen to bea pdlit- 
; ical party, while they have @laimed the immu- 

Ig Was this fatal folly 


if nitv of a religious sect. 
to the execution @f Campran and\ the 


jes 


‘he country was full of thretemissaries of 
, te aud the Pope, stirring up conspiracy against 
the Government, It was2ximply a struggle for 

lite and death. would not say that 

. ‘TE he believed the Pope could not absolve the po- 

A | litical allegiance of the subject. That was the 
— yo notorious doctrine of his Church; and, there- 
fore, when some one exclaimed, “In vour 
Catholicism all treason is contained?” he ex- 
pressed a very general feeling. Campran de- 
clared that he was executed for being a Ro- 
man Catholic. The truth is that he was pun- 
ished for ineuleating; at a most critical mo- 
ment, the doctrine that a Roman Bishop was 
the political superior ‘of the English Queen—a 
doctrine which, at the time and-under the cir- 
cumstances, was intolerable. 

When thy English Roman Caiholics sought 
release from théir political disabilities a cen- 
tury ago they repudiated this doctrine, and the 
upon the Continent also express- 


Seminary priests in England -under 


ly denied it. But the Pope now reasserts it, 
and unquestionably with great logical force. 
The clergy of his Church in this country sup- 


port his position by demanding that one of . 


the fundamental conditions of this govern- 
ment—namely, the total separation of Church 
and State—shall be abolished. They -deny, 
indeed, that they demand it. Rey. Mr. Pres- 
TON says, in urging a division of the school fund : 
‘¢ The State has nothing to do with religion ; it 
only recognizes the fact that there are so many 
children who belong to a particular communion, 
and gives to them their proportion of the fund.” 


. But surely Mr. PREsToN’ sees that when the 


State does this it recognizes sects, while non- 
recognition of sects is the very essential point. 
When the State does what he suggests, it edu- 
cates the children not as citizens but as Meth- 
odists, Baptists,and Romanists. And precise- 
ly because experience has taught the people the 
deplorable consequences of doing this very thing 
did they prohibit the State from knowirig who 
belonged to one ‘‘ particular communion” and 
who to another. The people have imperative- 
ly declared that neither pope, cardinal, arch- 
bishop, bishop, priest, nor deacon of any sect, 
nor any person whatever in a sectarian capacity, 
shall meddle with politics. | 

Do we therefore deny the right of Roman 
Catholic priests, as American cifizens, to do 
what they can to persuade the people to change 
the law, and to permit the State to become 
sectarian? Not at all. They may and they 
do argue for it, precisely as we argue against it. 
But while they are doing this they must not 
talk about persecution ahd religious liberty and 
the rights of consciencé, . The State says that 
secular education shall be freely provided for 
all children. The Roman Catholic priests say 


that they think secular education is irreligious, 


and claim to have a certain share of the money 
raised, or to be released from taxation. The 
State replies that it is impossible to do that 
without falling into immeasurable difficulties ; 
but, of course, it does not oppose any kind of 
religious instruction under private direction ; it 
simply declines to give it. It can not abandon 
its system of free and unsectarian schools be- 
cause of a plea that mere secular instruction is 
irreligious, any more than it can abandon its 
laws against bigamy, and the taxation that en- 
forces them, because of a plea that there is a 
sect which holds polygamy to be a part of its 
religion. The State will interfere with no 
man’s religion, but it will punish bigamy. One 
clase of citizens may raise a point of conscience 
against the teaching of this branch of knowl- 
edge, another against that. But the common- 
sense of all shows that as all must be educated, 


, and can beet be educated at the common ex- 


pense, the only practicable and just and equal 
method is to provide an elementary secular ed- 
ucation for all, and to leave religious instruc- 
tion to the direction of parents. This is what 
the Roman priests ag politicians oppose, and 
insist that not to yield to them is to coerce 
their conscience! S80 the old slavery party 
used to urge that to forted slavery in the Ter- 
ritories was to deny equal rights and to with- 
staud Christianity. fhey were mistaken; and 
the new party will discover that it is mistaken 
also. 


AN UNKIND BLOW. 


Economy is a good thing, but gratitude is a 
better. If there is any class of faithful servants 
of this country who do their duty well and si- 
lently, and do not blow their own trumpets, it 
is the military and naval officers. Of none are 
more serious sacrifices required. None, as a 
rule, are more wretchedly paid. And none bear 
with more uncomplaining fortitude the blows 
that are aimed at them. A few weeks since we 
called attention to the law which forbade re- 
tired army officers to be detailed for certain du- 
ties for which they were especially qualified—a 


prohibition which very seriously reduced their 


incomes, and in announcing’ which General 
SHERMAN could not help expressing his sympa- 
thy and regret. It was a law which said to not 
more than a hundred men who had given their 
lives to the honorable defense of the flag, and 
who had no other possible resource : ‘‘ We want 
to save a few thousand dollars, and you may 
go to—pasture.”: There was not one officer 
unnecessarily straitened and insulted by that 
law who would not be justified in regretting 
that he had ever entered the service of the 
United States. 

But, as if this were not enough, the 11th sec- 
tion of General Locan’s Army bill, which passed 
the House under the previous question, strikes 
this class of officers another blow. This sec- 


_ tion forbids such officers to accept any civil of- 


fice, under penalty of vacating their commis- 
sions. We are yery glad to see that General 
SHERMAN, in a letter to Mr. Wiison, the Chair- 
man of the Senate Military Co » prot 

earnestly against this further outrage. It has 
been uniformly the custom for such officers to 
fill certain civil offices, for which their personal 
disability was no disqualification, and for which 
their exact habits and training péculiarly fitted 
them. Nor has their discharge of such duties 
been discreditable to them or injurious to the 
country. Indeed, as General SHERMAN says, 
other countries rather seek out those officers 


as 
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‘battle, and is retired, as Mayor. 


| 


who have been honorably retired, to elevate 
them to civil posts of profit and honor. The 
ether day it was proposed in Portland to nom- 
adnate General Fessenpan, who lost his leg in 
Had this been 
done, and had General: Locan’s bill become the 
law, General FessENDEN, whose misfortune is 
the monument of his patriotic service, and who 
has been disabled and impoverished under the 
law of which we spoke the other day, must have 
declined, or have lost his commission. 3 
When such objections were made in the course 
of the debate upon the Army bill, some Repre- 
sentative-said, ‘‘If officers don’t like the law, 
let them resign their commissions.” We do 
not like to characterize such a remark as it de- 
serves, It is not the officers only who dislike 
such a law. ‘The people will not like it when 
they know it; for it is a harsh and unkind law. 
Anxious for economy, it is not by paring the 
lean'salaries of a few faithful officers, partially 
disabled in the service of the country, that the 
people wish to save money. We have learned 
in desperate extremity the value of trained and 
devoted officers. When they are old and can 
not change their profession, let us not study how 
we may reduce their means and their opportu- 
nities. Let us rather be careful to show that 
we gratefully remember their services and their 


fidelity. 


AN “AMERICAN CHURCHMAN.” 


THE American Churchman is the, suggestive 
title of a newspaper published in Chicago and 
Milwaukee. It is what is called a *‘ religious” 
newspaper; and as such commends itself to 
family reading as especially moral, truthful, and 
charitable. Now, the American Churchman, un- 
less it would bring scorn and contempt upon re- 
ligious names and professions, should consider 
what conduct its title requires. If an Ameri- 
can Churchman greedily gobbles up foul rumors 
floating through the press—if an American 
Churchman eagerly hastens to defame a fellow- 
laborer — if an American Churchman illustrates 
Christian generosity and charity, and the love 
of truth, by unclean aspersion upon a neigh- 
bor’s good name, what dirty work is left for an 
American layman ? 

The American Churchman, under the head of 
‘*Fame for Sale,” alludes to a portrait of the 
editor of the New York Sun which was recently 
published in this paper, and then says : 

** Now, the ne inform us, the proprietors 
of the Weekly have sued Mr. Dana for an unpaid bill 
a him for their publication of his picture and 

is life! 

“So it turns ont that those flattering estimates of 
character and genius which are printed under the 
names of their owners, are advertisements paid for by 
the gentlemen interested, as other men pay for their 
advertisements of dry-goods and groceries.” 

The story which the American Churchman 
thus adopts, and the conclusions to which it 
willingly springs, are equally false. And the 
next time the American Churchman sees a sus- 
picious calumny in a newspaper, instead of 
snatching it up as a delicious morsel for Sun- 
das seading i» Samilieg sypppsr 5) 
should borrow a Jittle Christianity, and reflect 
that a story is not necessarily true because it is 
injurious. 


THE MILLENNIUM POSTPONED. 


Tue comedy of expecting a real reform and 
purification of the government of the city of 
New York from the ‘‘honest Democracy” is 
only surpassed by the farce of their total dis- 
comfiture. And thus it was. A dozen years 
ago the police was appointed by the Mayor, 
and the consequences of the system were so 
disastrous and menacing that citizens of all 
parties demanded a new system, and the Met- 
ropajitan Police was established. It has been 
one of Ahe most admirable and efficient bodies 
for Ms purpose ever known in the country ; and 
its service in the most perilous moment of th 
history of the city—the riots of 1863—is a sub- 
ject of the justest pride. Every good citizen 
has but to reflect what would have been the 
situation of affairs at that time under FERNAN- 
po Woop’'s}police. 

It has been a favorite theory of the party to 


‘which we owe those riots that the Metropol- 


itan Police was inconsistent with ‘local self- 
government,” and they have announced that 
when they obtained power they would restore 
to the oppressed city the right of choosing its 
own police. The party obtained power by 
fraud, and instantly .it appeared that it was 
divided into two factions—those who “ man- 
aged matters” and reaped the profits of pow- 
er, and those who did not but who wished to. 
The latter made the air resound with omin- 
ous cries. They would destroy the Ring ; they 
‘would wage war to the knife, and so on. They 
were the ‘‘Young Democracy”—the ‘‘ honest 
Democracy"—and their organ affected surprise 
that those who were perfectly familiar with 
these gentlemen did not take their word that 
they were very much honester than other peo- 
ple. Politics were to be purified. Elections 
were to be honest. The city was to govern 
itself.~ The police were to be the creation of 
the voters. Rings were to be broken. 

Those who believed the Millennium to be at 
hand arrayed themselves in robes of expecta- 


tion and wené out upom the house-tops. Those 
of less faith looked quietly on, heard the vocif- 
erations of honesty and reform, saw the suspi- 
cious communications between the camps of the 

factions, and finally beheld, as the method of 

political purification and annihilation of cor- 

ruption offered b¥ the ‘‘ honest Democracy,” a 

proposition that Fernanpo Woop’s police sys- 

tem should be restored! At that revelation 
the expectants of the Millennium removed their 

robes and descended. It was plainly a simple 

question whether honest Mr. O’Brien or honest 

Mr. SwEeEry should control the plunder of the 

city; and when the issue was made honest Mr. 

O’Brien had the worst of it. For one day his 

organ was speechless; the next it waved its hat 

and shouted, “This is indeed victory!” So 

thought Mr. Sweeny. Both were apparently 

satisfied. And as the Metropolitan Police, the 

only security of order in the cjty, remains, so 

undoubtedly think all good citizens. 

Of course so violent a party tempest will have 
various consequences, The power of Mr. Swer- 
ny and his friends indeed has been so signally 
demonstrated that, for the nonce, some kind of 
truce will probably be made. But the hostility 
will continue. Mr.'T weep has been thrust out 
of one of the offices that he holds, and he will 
certainly be revenged. The honest Mr. TwEerp 
will fight, and the “‘honest Democracy” will | 
fight. There will be no rest in the party until the 
dominant faction is overthrown. Meanwhile it 
is in vain to seek for any principle in the con- 
test, for there is none. Mr. O'BRIEN is of the 
same school of political morality with Mr. 
SwEENY. Tammany Hall, with the honest 
Mr. O’Brtey, or one of his friends, as chairman, 
would be precisely Tammany Hall with the hon- 
est Mr. TWEED, or one of his friends, as chair- 
man. Both of those gentlemen adapt them- 
selves to the character of their party; and their 
party is not one that demands honest elections 
nor a pure administration. f 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DANGERS TO NEW YORK. 


TIsE common school system of the State of 
New York is so extensive and so excellent, and 
it is of such primary importance to the welfare 
of the State, that we wish, for the advantage of 
the whole country, as well as of New York, the 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion might be cheaply and legibly printed and 
universally diffused. As it will probably, how- 
ever, share the fate of most legislative docu- 
ments, and disappear at once into the recesses 
of libraries for possible future consultation, we 
will rescue a few of its figures and facts for the 
reflection of our readers. Mr. Weaver pre- 
sents clearly the exact situation. He tells us 
that the whole amount spent during the past 
year for the support of the educational system, 
including, besides the expenses of the common 
schools, the State appropriations for acade- 
mies, teachers’ institutes, normal schools, Indian 
schools, the Cornell University, the Board of 
Regents, the current expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction, and the printing account, 
and excluding the appropriations for charitable 
institutions with schools, was $10,107,289 35. 
Of this sum $6,092,180 59 were spent for 
teachers’ wages, and $2,455,453 01 for school- 
houses, sites, furniture, repairs, etc. 

Mr. Weaver further tells us that the whole 
number of persons in the State between five and 
twenty-one years of age is 1,463,299, and the 
whole number of -these who have attended the 
public and private schools and colleges for some 
time during the year is $1,160,766; so that 
there are 300,000 children in New York who 
attend no school whatever. We have yet some- 
thing to learn of the Old World; for in several 
of the German states it is very difficult to find 
any person of either sex who can not. read. 
The German children are compelled to go to 
school, and for the best of reasons. Of the 
whole number who have been to school for 


, Some time during the year, 998,664 went to the 


public schools; but the average daily attend- 
ance was only 468,421, The number that have 
been at private schools, colleges, etc., is 162,102. 
The whole number of teachers in the public 
schools was 28,310, of which 22,080 were wo- 
men, and 6230 men. ‘The average salary of 
these teachers is a wretched pittance. In the 
cities the average weekly wages of the teachers’ 
was $15 16; in the country, $7 86; average in 
the State, $1009. Mr. Weaver does not state, 
as we wish he had, whether the women are paid 


equal wages for equal time and labor with the 
men. 

The Superintendent’s views, which are very 
forcibly stated, upon the question of a change 
in the organization of the present State super- 
vision of education, and his remarks upon the 
proposed abglition of the Board of Regents of 
the University, we shall consider next week. 
To the citizens of this State,’ and indeed of the 
country, the grave fact mentioned in the report 
is that, with a generous school system wisely 
administered, there are three hundred thousand 
children in the State of New York who are grow- 
up without any instruction whatever. 
Other education, and~of the most dangerous 
kind to the public order, they are of course egn- 
stantly acquiring. And if any young political 
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aspirant in the State is looking for an object of 
vital importance, let him devote himself to get- 
tin@ those three hundred thousand children into 
school. 

The Superintendent does not speak directly 
of the Bible question. But he says, with great 
truth, “The strength of the system consists in the 
general conviction of its necessity, and in the un- 
offending fairness with which its advantages are 
dispensed. Nothing is taught by authority in 
the public schools except plain elementary facts 
and principles, which it-is good for all to know, 
and which, if the State has any right to edu- 
cate, may properly be inculcated. Whenever 
an attempt may be made to introduce exercises 
which are objectionable, either because they are 
intrinsically bad or because they are foreign to 
the true purpose of the schools, the power to re- 
strain and correct the irregularity is ample and 
convenient.” This is remarkably well said ; 
and the Stage is fortunate in having so sagacious 
_ an officer at the head of one of its most import- 
ant departments. 


TRADE. 


A commission house which sold the extra- 
super carpets of a manufacturer on Long Isl- 
and informed the latter a few days ago that, 
owing to the fall in gold and the corresponding 
decline in the price of foreign carpets, his make 
could be sold at not exceeding one dollar per 
yard, two off for cash in ten days, which 
was a fall of about seventeen cents per yard 
within the last six months. His reply was: As 
soon as my looms are emptied—which is done 
when the respective pieces are completed—I 
shall haul off, as there is no money in the 
business at that price. At Kensington, which 
is the principal seat of the manufacture of in- 
grain carpets, nearly one-half of the establish- 
ments, large and small, have either stopped 
their looms or diminished their production. 
The larger establishments for the manufac- 
ture of carpets in the Eastern States still go 
on, as they have the financial strength which 
permits it, and in time the stoppage of other 
' mills accrues to their benefit. 

The Kensington carpet weavers, in the latter 
part of 1869, refused to take the wages which 
the manufacturers were willing to pay, and 
struck for a higher rate. After a long-con- 
tinued contest the weavers submitted; but the 
manufacturers, owing to the price of wool, the 
fall in gold, and the inability to dispose of their 
products, could not furnish employment. The 
weavers have been great sufferers, but have 
saved the manufacturer the very heavy losses 
which would have been made had the produc- 
tion continued at its former height. — 

Flour is as low now as in ante bellum times. 
Petroleum, of which we exported in 1869 about 
one hundred and six millions of gallons, is down 
for refined white to about 264 cents per gallon ; 
and cotton, which at this time last year was sell- 
ing at 29 cents for middling, sells now at 224. 
It is almost useless to say that, with these seri- 
ous causes at work, trade is very much disturbed 
in aff quarters of the Union. 

There are many in the receipt of fixed com- 

pensation who congratulate themselves that a 
large pgrtion of the articles of consumption and 
wear are reduced in price to their advantage. 
This view is unsound, inasmuch as the present 
state of trade reaches those who, like the car- 
pet weavers, produce neither food nor clothing. 
It is always the true interest of both producers 
and consumers that their relations to each other 
should be beneficial to both. 
_ The grain producer of the vast Northwest has 
been unable for several months to sell his wheat 
at a profit; and what is the consequence? If 
he holds on to his crop, or sells at a loss, in 
either case his bills to the store-keeper are un- 
paid. At the present moment there is-universal 
complaint of the trade from that quarter. The 
‘retail merchant of the West says that his fall 
stock has been so badly sold as to prevent the 
usual activity for purchases this spring. He 
buys, therefore, to supply only immediate wants. 
The effect of this on the laborer appears in the 
fact stated in Western newspapers, that farm 
hands have been discharged in unusual: quanti- 
ties. No class in the United States can felici- 
tate itself at this condition of affairs. The for- 
eigner, however, who obtains our great exports 
of cotton, grain, and petroleum at low prices, 
derives greater advantage than disadvantage 
from the depression here which produces. this 
result, because his customers embrace all com- 
mercial nations; and our weakness as one of 
them is consequently less appreciated, although 
it seriously affects him. : 

The question is one of great interest when 
this depression will terminate and trade shall 
. be restored. There are few subjects on which 
there is such diversity of opinion; but whenev- 
er there are any signs of real improvement we 
shall present them with great satisfaction. 

Many individuals suppose that we are now 
on the road to specie payments; and they con- 
sequently argue that, until that position is 
reached, and its full effects felt and overcome, 
there will be no improvement in trade. An- 
other, and an extensive and more sagacious 
class, suppose that gold will not fall much, if any, 
below its present price; that it will remain, 
down only temporarily; that its fall to nearly a 


| 
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level with legal tenders has been discounted in 
the price of many commodities; and they have 
acted on this view, and given partial activity to 
trade during the past week. 

If we shall reach specie payments by any 
process now on foot, the former class will come 
out right; if not, then the latter will be deemed 
the wiser. It is material, therefore, to know 
precisely how the case stands. 7 

Mr. BourwE 1, in his December report, made 
to Congress, stated that it will not be wise to re- 
sume specie payments while s0 large a part of 
the interest-bearing debt of the country is rep- 
resented by Five-Twenty bonds, and held by 
European merchants, bankers, and manufactur- 
ers. He asked authority from Congress to be 
permitted to redeem the legal-tender currency at 
the rate of two millions of dollars per month, in 
order to bring us gradually and without disaster 
‘‘into a condition when the resumption of spe- 
cie payments will be gasy, if not unavoidable.” 
It can scarcely be supposed, therefore, that the 
Treasury. Department, in its recent policy of 
putting down the price of gold, intends to reach 
specie payments without doing what was deemed 
necessary in December. The Funding bill con- 
tains some provisions which look to this end ; 
but the opinion widely prevails that they will 
not be adopted by the House of Representatives. 
It is safe, therefore, to conclude that to reach 
specie payments during the present derange- 
ments is not only not expected, but impossible. . 
The apprehension that we are going there stands 
in the way of trade; its removal must have the 
effect to promote activity. 

The circumstances favorable to some activity 
soon to commence Se that all products 
are as low, with the exception, perhaps, of cot- 
ton, as they are likely to be; that no advantage 
will be gained by delay in making purchases ; 
that Europe will be obliged to take our surplus 
of grain and petroleum at improved prices, and 
cotton at very nearly the present price; and 
that the supply of our forty millions of popula- 
tion is an immense affair, although their con- 
sumption of articles may be diminished. 

In conversation with a distinguished mer- 
chant from Berlin, who arrived only a few days 
ago, he said, ‘‘ We ordinarily export grain; but, 
owing to the harvest of last year, and the very 
cold and changeable weather of the winter, we 
shall need flour from you.” ‘The London and 
Liverpool markets for grain have stiffened ; and 
it is clear that there will be a still larger im- 
provement in the United States. On the whole, 
therefore, it would seem that the worst, for the 
present, has been reached, and that a better 
state of things will prevail, although we can 
not let the occasion pass without stating that 
the condition of affairs is not satisfactory. 


AN INSTANT DUTY. 

Tue case of Mr. Consul Puriuirs, at Sant- 
iago de Cuba, as stated in-a-letter to the Zrib- 
une, is one that requires the active interference 
of the Government. Mr. PuiLuips wrote a let- 


ter to the State Department expressing views | 


which were distasteful to some persons in Sant- 
1ago. 
Consu), if not to assagsinate him. He applied 
to the Governor for protection, and the Gov- 
ernor told him that ‘he had better leave the 
town, as he could not protect him. ‘Thereupon 
the American Consul, under protection ef the 
English Consul, went on board a French steamer 
and departed. 

If this story be true it is inexpressibly hu- 
miliating. If it be untrue, the Z7ibune in pub- 
lishing it has done a serious injury to the Cuban 
cause. But assuming it to be true, the Gov- 
ernment should at once inform the Governor- 
General of Cuba that as his subordinates are 
unable to protect American citizenyand officers, 
their own Government will pro them. Nor, 
if this story be true, would an apology be a suf- 
ficient atonement. The circumstances show 
that it is an offense which is likely to be re- 
peated upon the first occasion; and, therefore, 
the United States should require the punish- 
ment of those whose conduct drove the Consul 
to find safety in flight. If civilized government 
has disappeared in Cuba we certainly need no 
consuls there. If it has not, it must be held 
to its responsibility. The stories of the ferocity 
of the Spanish volunteers are not new. It is 
not for the first time reported that they are the 
masters of the Governor-General ; and it is very 
important that we should sift such reports when 
events apparently justify them. 

No better opportunity can offer than this. 
Let the Government show that it will not toler- 
ate the least assumption by the Spaniards in Cuba 
of an indifference to the smallest right, not only 
of the representatives of the country, but of the 
most private and friendless American citizen. 
And while it is inquiring let the Government 
also investigate the statement from Cape Hay- 
tien that an officer of the United States steamer 
Severn boarded by force a Danish schooner in 
that port, under pretense that the republic of 
San Domingo is under the protection of the 
United States, and that the Danish vessel was 
carrying contraband of war. While we take 
care that our citizens are not oppressed, let us 
see also that they do not oppress. The remem- 
brance of the affair at Greytown is by no means 
a proud one. © | 


Those persons decided to molest the 
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NOTES. 


Tue Christian Union is correct. Teehnically 
the United States have not been neutral between 
Spain and Cuba. Our laws, as we have con- 
stantly stated, permit Spain advantages m our 
ports which they deny to Cuba, because“Cuba is 
not an independent Power nor a recognized bel- 
ligerent. But morally we have been neutral, in- 
asmuch as we have shown no hostility te either 
side, and have simply insisted upon a faithful 
observance of our own laws. 


Senator Creamer, a Democratic politician 
in the city of New York, whose sources of in- 
formation are known to be , said the other 
day in the New York Legislature, **I trust that 
all other legislation will in a mianmer cease until 
laws are passed that will protect the purity of the 
ballot-box, and give the peaple of New ¥ork in 
fact what have now enby jn pame—a repub- 
lican form of government......What a farce it is 
for us to sit hese and legislate ag representatives 
in @ republican government, when the election 
system upon which such a government rests has 
been undermined, and is as eorrupt as hell!’ 
Last September the World said that its editor 
‘*saw by what shameless and cunning frauds 
such corruptionists of the Ring as WreLiam M. 
Tweep and Oakey Hatt cut down below its 
level the rightful vote of the electors ef Horatio 
Seymour.” Yet Mr. Creamer and the World 
now claim to be ‘‘ honest” Demeerats heeause 
they favored a bill which ‘gave the same *@ax- 
EY Hav” the appointment of the Police Cem- 
missioners. 


Concress has decided, and wisely, not te pur- 
sue polygamy with fire and sword. There are 
as against bigamy, and if these can ba be en- 
orced in a polygamous eommunity eonse- 
quences of enforcing them by the sword weuld 


be disastrous. ‘There is no f that the Mor- 
mons are united upon the subject; and it is tol- 
erably clear the resistless Westward roll of 


civilization, and time, which will presently re- 
move BricHam Youne, will also peacefully dis- 
pose of this ‘‘ twin relic of barbarism.” 


Tue editor of a certain Magazine in Philadel- 
phia (not Lippincott’s) read an anonymous remark 


right, he demands of the editor, you “to 
suppose” in such a mattep? What right te 

a supposition the ground of a public accusation of 
literary dishonesty and of personal sneers? The 
castigator chogses hig wards, and each one rings 
and tells. The offense which he punishes, as he 
justly says, “cast # taint on periodical writ- 
ing.” Let us whe ave ef the literary profession 
at least respect our ealling, if we can not shine 
in it. 

Tue College Review reported a of the 
Rev. Mr. FrRoTHINGHAM’s at the dinner of the 
Harvard Club, and very mistakenly attributed to 
him certain views in regard to the Indians. 
error was pointed out to the editor, and he cor- 

had added that Mr. Froruineuam held peeuliar 
views on ‘‘ certain social topics,” whieh, had it 
true, come have been tioned for no 
other purpose than to excite judice against 
Mr. The editor's attention be- 
ing drawn to this point, he seys that, as he “* un- 
equivocally condemned” the sentiments upon. the 
Indians, he was ‘‘ surely justified” im alluding to 
the newspaper reports of the speaker's Wewe ypem 
other subjects! This is as if A,, misunderstand 
ing B’s views upon the tariff, should eonsider 
himself justified in remarking that B+ was 
larly to be ineli 
we ‘‘justified” in repeating seandal about 
sons whose supposed viewe we donet like? _ 
GovERNOR CHAMBERL Of Maine lately re- 
turned a bill to the j ing the 


sale of liquors, which he saye seemed ta himw in | Baile 


some of its provisions *‘ * and that 
‘¢ grave doubts” rose in his: mind; but as the 
bill had passed both Houses without opposition, 

he had signed it. Now it seeme to us that this 
was precisely the case for which. the veto, power 

is provided. The intention of that power is not 

to defeat, but to perfect legimlation.. If, there- 

fore, serious objections eecur t the Governor 

which, presumably, have nos geourred to the 

Legislature, he returns. the bill with the objec- 

tions. If the Legislature is of opinion that they 

are valid, it reconsiders its vote. ff not, it 
would—in this case—affirm its previous opinion, 

and the law would be stronger than ever be- 
cause the objections would have been weighed. 

It is urged in defense of Governor HorrMan’s 
signature of the Erie bill in this State, that it 
had received very little opposition in the Legis- 
lature; but that was a fact which, under the cir- 
cumstances,“should have made it still more sus- 

picious to the Governor. 


A very striking complement to Senator Rev- 
ELSs’s statement of the Southern colored popula- 
tion during the war is furnished by Mr. Epwarp 
A. Potvarp in an article in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for April. Mr. PotLarp was one of the 
most thorough of rebels; but he says of the 
freedman, that he shows ‘‘a capacity for educa- 
tion that has astonished none more than his for- 
mer masters ; that he has given proofs of good 
citizenship which are constantly increasing; that 
his development since emancipation is a stand- 
ing surprise to candid observers among the 
Southern whites themselves; that his condition 


| 


and 


since then has been, on the whole, that of prog- 


soon have tested and broken down that progress 
had it been factitious or dishonest; and that, so 
far from being a stationary. barbarian or a hope- 
less retrograde, the formerly despised black man 
promises to become a true follower of the high- 
est civilization, a new object of interest to the 
world, and an exemplary citizen of the South.” 


THE great popularity of Paris with Americans 
who visit the continent of Europe, and make 
that magnificent capital their head-quarters while 
abroad, has drawn thither quite a large colony 
of American bankers, whose houses offer not only . 
the necessary financial facilities to our traveling 
countrymen, but furnish pleasant reading-rooms,. 
where the principal American newspapers and 
magazines may be found, and opportunities af-- 
forded for receiving and writing letters, social 
intercourse, etc. - Among the houses recently es- 
tablished there is a branch of the eminent Phila- 
delphia banking firm of Drexer & Co. Their 
Paris office is situated in the Rue Scribe, where 
they propose to transact all kinds of banking 
business, with special reference to the wants of 
the traveling public. They also take charge of 
corres ence or papers directed to their care, 
surplus baggage, jewelry, and other valu- 
ables that may be deposited with them. Trav- 
elers who intrust their affairs to them will find 
them liberal in their dealings, and in every way 
warthy of confidence. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


March 21.—In the Senate, the greater part of the 
day was taken up with debate on the Georgia bill, 


e State represented to be in insurrection. 

yote was taken.—In the House, a large number 

of new bills were introduced, ee them eeveral 

gran aid to new railroad enterprises in the ex- 

treme West, and one:for the promotion of commerce 

and amity with Mexico, by encouraging our own citi- 

zens to aid the Mexicans in developing their re- 
sources. 


March 22.—In the Senate, a bik was reported to pro- 
mote the civilization of Indians, and to prepare them 
for the rights and duties of citizenship. The case of 
General Ames, as Senator elect from Mississippi, was 
debated at length, but without action. A proposition 
to discuss treaties in open session was rejected.—In 
the House, a bill in regard to polygamy in Utah was 
discussed at length, but not acted on. 

March 23.—Nothing was done in the Senate, and 


the President in reference to the decline of 
American commerre, but it was withdrawn and laid. 
on the Speaker’s table. The consideration of the Utah 
Poly amy bill was resumed, and after‘further discus- 
sion the bill was passed by a vote of 94 to 32. 

March 24.—The Senate was in secret session on the 
San Domingo treaty.—The — al business in the 
House was the final report of the Military Committee 
on the sale of cadetships, the substance of which was 
that there were no more cases to be acted upon. The 
Committee requiring cadets to reside 

the bills introduced ‘in the Sen- 
ate was one in relation to the reduction of the army. 
It adopts and agrees substantially with the one pass- 
ed by the House, but provides further for reducing 
the number of enlisted men to 26,000. Among the 
bille reported was one to increase the mail steam-ship 
service between this country aud China and Japan.— 
m= pe House, the debate on the Tariff was resumed, 
occupied the greater part of the day. 
March 26,—The Senate was not in session.—The 


the islan 


. the new Charter shared the 


ee gave 4he whole day to debate on the Tariff 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 


The only business of general im 
York Le 
Goesday, March: when the bills relating to New 

and county were considered. After order- 

ing the Police bill, the Supervisors bill, and the Char- 
ter to a third reading in Committee of the Whole, a 
motion was made in House to recommit the Police 
with instructions to strike out the enacting clanse. 


uestion was divided, and the enacting clanse | 


was stricken out by a vote of 70 to 42. An effort to 
reconsider the vote failed. The Supervisors bill and 
same fate, the enactin 

clauses being stricken out by a vote of 67 to 45. k 
motion to reconsider was lost, and leave to sit again 
on the Supervisors bill was refused. These results, 
which were entirely unexpected, were brought about 

a combination of Democrats and Republicans. 
wading Dem ely used 


ocrats assert that money was 


| to Influence the action of the “‘ boilters” from their 
ranks 


, and at one time a serious division in their 


eral Pleasonton has been confirmed as Collector | 


Gen 
of the Thirty-second New York District, iu place of 
y, removed. 


Pierre Souls died at New Orleans March 26, aged 


sixty-nine. 


The fire which broke out in the Gold Hill mines, 
Nevada, a year 4 said to be still smouldering 
among the timbers, 700 feet below the surface., 


FOREIGN ‘NEWS. 


Tus Emperor of France has written a letter to M. 
Ollivier, suggesting a number of important civil re- 


forms, designed to restore constitutional government 
to France. They relate mainly to the division of legis- 
Chambers. The Or- 


lative power between the two 

leansists, it is said, i and one of the o 
position organs accepts it as a “‘restoration of the 
parliamentary régime,” while another terms it “an 
antidote to the coup d'état oftDecember.” 

The trial of Prince Bonaparte, at Tours, has result- 
ed in the acquittal of the Prince, the jury returning a 
verdict after an hour’s absence. He is, however, held 
in custody under a demaud for damages amounting 
to 100,000 francs, made by the civil prosecutor. The 
news of his acquittal was received in Paris and else- 
where with astonishment. , 

Another strike among the workmen at La Creuzot, 
France, is reported, which is supposed to have @ po- 
litical tendency. 

The cases of persons accused of conspiracy in the 
recent plot against the life of Napoleon are tobe 
brought before the court now in session at Tours. 

In the British House of Commons a bill for the sup~- 
pression of disorders in Ireland bas been under ds- 
cussion. A stringent clause, providing for the pros- 
ecution of the press of that country, has been adopted 
by a majority of 315. | 

The Irish Church Convention at Dublin has de- 
cided to invest a portion of their funds in American 
securities. 

The Spanish Colonial Minister has instructed the 
Captain-General to order elections es 
Cuba to poe should the condition of affairs in 


ress, and in the face of difficulties that would ~~ 


the qneation being upon Mr. Drake’s amendment, au- 
tharlsing the President to dispatch troops to any sec- - 
on 


very little in the House. A message was received — 


| 
| 
im the Galaxy, and thereupon charged a well- | 
known literary gentleman, by name, as the writ- t 
er, and aa guilty ef gross plagiarism, and pro- = + 
ceeded to lecture him copying blanders” 
and ‘‘ stolen apples.” e gentleman in ques- 
tion replied with a wholesome severity. What yt 
4 "be 
i 
| 
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La 
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MODERN ART. 


Ir the Arts are to flourish among us, says John 
Ruskin in one of his Oxford lectures, we must 
recover for the mass of the nation three requi- 
sites which they at present-want: 1. Wholesome- 
ness of food. We must no longer allow them to 
eat and drink poison instead of food » exery thing | 
provided for their daily sustenance muSt be good 
and pure as well as plentiful. . 2. Wholesome- 
ness and decency in dress. It must be such as 
becomes their rank—serviceable and good, ‘and, 


at the same time, becoming and in gdod faste. 


3. We must improve their lodgings. 
clesiastical architecture is developed for civiland 
domestic building, and its highest achievement 
may be - to be a ‘‘ glorified roof.” Now in. 
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SIX TIMES FOR ONE CENT. 


| this our modern architects are strangely at fault ; 


| they seem hardly to know what to do with a roof. 
| Roofs ought never to be built of iron, but always 


of wood or stone. 
the little roofs must be built before the large 
ones. We must see that the poor have houses 
suited to them, built as strongly as —_— and 
daintily decorated. 

All arts are founded on bericulture by the 


| hand, and on the feeding, dressing, and lodging 


of the people. Christian Art was only possible 
where kings and knights were compelled to care 
for their people, and it disappeared when kings 
became tyrants, devourers of the people. The 
health of Art depends on. its reference to indus- 
trial use. It is from this use that it first arises. 
In order to eat and drink, we must have the 


And we must remember that” 


cup and platter, and especially the cup. In or- 
der that we may use this cup conveniently, it 
must have a handle. To fill the cup, we must 
have a pitcher of some sort ;. this pitcher, if it is 
to be carried safely, must have two handles. 
Now in these same articles of use have been de- 
veloped the most beautiful lines and types of 
severe composition that have ever been attained 
to in Art. 

We can not have any right architectural Art, 
or morality, or happiness in cities such as now 
deface our country, They are not built, they are 


rather dotted and coagulated in shapeless, hide- 
ous blotches over the land phich they consume. 
We must, if we would have Art, have beautiful 
cities, not overgrown in size, encircled with gar- 
dens and shaded with trees: ‘we must banish far 


f 


from us all the manufactures which need the aid 
of huge furnaces of fire; or at least we must re- 
duce them to the smallest possible limit. At 
present England triumphs in her commerce : she 
is deaf with spinning - wheels, yet her children 
have not clothes to wear: she is black with fuel, 
yet they cry aloud for food; she has sold her 
soul for gold, yet they die of hunger. 

Religious Art can not be used amiss if we Tre- 
member that God inhabits cottages as well as 
churches, and that in.the former as well as in the 
latter He ought to be well lodged. Put the Arts 
to universal use, and we shall find in them a 
universal inspiration and benediction; let ey “tl 
thing be equally sacred, equally div ine—Art wi 
be divine wherever it is truly fair and serv poenl™ 
God has made every thing beautiful in its kin 
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GRAND PONTIFICAL PROCESSION. PASSING THE CASTLE OF SAINT ANGELO, ; nS 4 
and in its proper place; His will is that all His | ing to what is good. Remember always that all | riage of the Sovereign Pontiff, preceded by his, autiquarians whether this is an authentic statue ; 
creatures should be happy. His Spirit teaches | things lovely and righteous are possible, if only | cross-bearer mounted on a richly-caparisoned,| of the Apostle, or one adapted to the purpose : 1 
the ant her path and the bird its flight, and men | you believe in their possibility, and manfully set ; mule. : | from among the heathen relics of Rome; but ; 
whatever noble Art is possible for them. It | to work to promote them with your very heart | The second illustration represents the Pope in'| the faithful, ignorant of thie controversy, pay 
dwells in light and in strength; in the possession | and soul. | the ‘act of saluting the foot of the celebrated | their unquestioning devotions at the foot of the 
of It is all your peace and all your power. But | statue of St. Peter, which stands in the great] | statue, and signify their reverence by deyoutlY 
there exists also an evil spirit, whose dominion | ee cathedral that bears his name. <A metallic halo | kissing the projecting toe of the left foot. Be- 
is in blindness and cowardice; which tells us | SCENES IN ROME surrounds the head of the statue, and in his | fore applying his lips the votary wipes the toe . 
that evil things are pardonable, and that we shall | ra 2 , . right: hand is grasped the emblematic key. In| with his cufl, by wey of preparation, and the ef- : 
not die for them; and that good things are im- THE first-of our illustrations on this page rep- | all the great pageants which occur within the | fect of this contact, incessantly repeated through ' 
possible, and that you can not live for them, resents a grand pontifical procession, on the fete | cathedral this colossal statue rises conspicuous | many ages, is visible in the very sensible dimi- 
Good things are impossible only to those who day of the Madonna, passing the bridge of the | above the heads of the crowd, like the presiding | nution and the polished smoothness of its ex- 
listen to this cvil spirit, and so despair of attain- | Castle of St. Angelo. It shows the state car- | genius of the place. There is a dispute among _ tremity. : . 
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HOME. 

llaarwakp from my work returning, 
Loy a jamp with steady ray, 

In window burning, . 
Welcomed me at close of day ; m 


(ver the darkening fields it gleamed, 
And of rest the symbol seemed. 


Thankfully I saw that token— 
Shining on me from afar— 
Of domestic peace unbroken ; 
And I hailed it as the star 
Which through all my life had shed 
Cheering radiance on my head. 


Oh! the Joy of fireside blessings, 
Children’s voices, smile of wife— 

Bliss of infantile caressings, 
Heart-refreshing wine of lite— 

Purple, glow of Paradise 

Lingering still about our skies. 


On the wall the fire-light dances, 
As joy dances in our hearts ; 

Interchange of kindly glances 
Mutual happiness imparts ; 

Heayenly watchers from above 


llover oer that scene of love. ¢ 


Now the long day’s labor ending, / > 
‘Under Our own vine we rest, 
And the brow of Care unbending = \, \ 
By Love's hand is smoothed and blest :* 
One such hour may well repay y 


e 


Hardest toil of longest day. . % 


Blessed be the God of Heaven, 

God of all earth’s families, 
Who to weary men has given 

Homes of rest—sweect oases, 
Wells and’ palm-trees, smile and song— 
As to He, sen they march along. 


~ 


(Entered accérding to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1859, by Harper & Brotuers.in the Clerk’s Office of 
» the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 

District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-TIIRD. 
( Continued. ) 
‘SEEDS OF THE FUTURE. (THIRD SOWING.) 


‘Tuer dance had reached its climax of anima- 
tion when Bishopriggs reappeared on the scene 
of his duties; and the ranks of the company had 
béen recruited, in his absence, by the very person 
whom it was now his foremost object to approach: 

Receiving, with supple submission, a repri- 
mand for his prolonged absence from the chief 
of the servants, Bishopriggs—keeping his one ob- 
servant eye carefully on the look-out—busied him- 
self in promoting the circulation of ices and cool 
‘drinks. 

While he w&thus occupied, his attention was 
attracted by two persons who, in very different 
ways, stood out prominently as marked charac- 

‘ters among the rank and file of the guests. 

The first person was a vivacious, irascible old 
gentleman, who persisted in treating the undeni- 
able fact of his age on the footing of a scandal- 
ous false report set afloat by Time. He was su- 
perbly strapped and padded. His hair, his teeth, 
and*his complexion were triumphs of artificial 
youth. When he was not occupied among the 
youngest women present—which was very seldom 
—he attached himself exclusively to the youn- 
gest men. 
‘Twice he measured his length upon the grass: but 
nothing daunted him. He was waltzing again, 
with another young woman, #t the next dance, 
as if nothing had happened. Inquiring who this 
effervescent old gentleman might be, Bishopriggs 
discovered that he was a retired officer ,in the 
navy; commonly known (among his inferiors) 
es **The Tartar; more formally described in 
society as Captain Newenden, the last male re- 

~ presentative of one of the oldest families in En- 
gland. 

‘The second person, who appeared to occupy a 
position of distinction at the dance in the glade, 
was a lady: , 

To the eve of Bishopriggs, she was a miracle 
of beauty, with a smalf fortune for a poor man, 
carried about her in silk, lace, and jewelry, No 
woman present was the object of such special at- 
tention among the men as this fascinating and 
priceless creature. - She sat fanning herself with 

“a matchless work of art (supposed to be a hand- 
’ kerchief) representing an island of cambric in the 
midst of an ocean of lace. ‘She was surrourided 
by a little court of admirers, who fetched and 
carried at her slightest nod, like well-trained 
dogs. Sometames they brought refreshments, 
which she had asked for, only to decline taking 
them when came. Sometimes they brought 
information of what was going on among the 
dancers, which the lady had been eager to re- 
ceive when they went away, and in which she 
had ceased to feel the smallest interest when they 
came back. Every body burst into ejaculations 
of distress when she was asked to account for 
her absence from the dinner, and answered, 
poor nerves.” Every body said, What 
should we have done without you!”—when she 


doubted if she had done wisely in joining the | 


to ascertain from the servants what the 


He insisted on joining every dance. . 


party at all. Inquiring who this favored lady 
might be, Bishopriggs discovered that she was 
the niece of the indomitable old gentleman who 
would dance—or, more plainly still, no less a 
person |than his contemplated customer, Mrs. 
Glenarm. 

With all his enormous assurance Bishopriggs 
was daunted when he found himself facing the 
question of what he was to do next. . 

To open negotiations with Mrs. Glenarm, un- 
der present circumstances, was, for a man in-his 
position, simply impossible. But, apart from 
this, the prospect of profitably addressing him- 
self to that lady in the future was, to say the least 
of it, beset with difficulties of no common kind. 

Supposing the means of. disclosing Geoffrey's 


/| position to her to be found—what would she do, 


when she received her warning? She would in 
all probability apply to one of two formidable 
men, both of whom were interested in the matter. 
If she went straight to the man accused of at- 
tempting to marry her, at.a time when he was 
already engaged to another woman— Bishopriggs 
would find himself confronted with the owner of 


that terrible fist, which had justly terrified him | 
If, on the | 


even on a distant and cursory view. 
other hand, she placed her interests in the care 
of her uncle—Bishopriggs had only to look at 
the captain, and to calculate his chance of im-. 
posing terms on a man who owed Life.a bill of 
more than sixty years’ date, and who openly de- 
fied\time to recover the debt. 

With these serious obstacles standing in the 
way, what was to be done? The only alterna- 
tive left was to appypach Mrs. Glenarm under 
shelter of the dark. 

Reaching this conclusion, Bishopriggs decided 
lady’s 
future movements miglit be; and, thus informed, 
to startle her by anonymous warnings, conveyed 
through the post, and claiming their answer 
through the advertising channel of a newspaper. 
Ilete was the certainty of alarming her, coupled 
with the certainty of safety to himself! Little 


_ did Mrs, Glenarm dream, when she capriciously 


stopped.a servant going by with some glasses of 
lemonade, that the wretched old creature who 
offered the tray contemplated corresponding with 
her before the week was out, in the double char- 
acter of Well-Wisher” and her ‘* Trne 
Friend.” | 

‘The evening advanced. The shadows length- 
ened. The waters of the lake grew pitchy black. 
The gliding of the ghpstly*swans became rare 
and more rare. The elders of the party thought 
of the drive home. ‘The juniors (excepting Cap- 
tain Newenden) began to flag at the dance. 
Little by little the comfortable attractions of the 
house —tea, coffee, and candle-light- in snug 
rooms—resumed their influence. ‘The guests 
abandoned the glade; and the fingers and lungs 
of the musicians a last. 

Lady Lundie and her party were the first to 


_ send for the carriage and say farewell ; the break- 
_ up of the household at Windygates on the next 
day, and the journey south, being sufficient apol- 


ogies for setting the example of retreat. In an 
hour more the only visitors left were the guests 
staying at Swanhaven Lodge. 

The company gone, the hired waiters from 
Kirkandrew were paid and dismissed. 

On the journey ‘back the silence of Bishop- 


riggs created some surprise among his comrades. - 


‘* I’ve got my ain concerns to think of,” was the 
only answer he vouchsafed to the remonstrances 
addressed to him. | The ‘‘ concerns” alluded to, 
comprehended, among other changes of plan, his 
departure from Kirkandrew the next day—with 
a reference, in case of inquiries, to his convenient 
friend at the Cowgate, Edinburgh. His actual 
destination—to be kept a secret from every body 
—was Perth. The neighborhood of this town— 
as stated on the authority of her own maid—was 
the part of Scotland to which the rich widow 
contemplated removing when she left Swanhaven 
in two days’ time. At Perth, Bishopriggs knew 
of more than one place in which he could get 
temporary. employment—and at Perth he de- 
termined to make his first anonymous advances 
to Mrs. Glenarm. 

The remainder of the evening passed quietly 
enough at the Lodge. 

‘The guests were sleepy and dull after the ex- 
citement of the day. Mrs. Glenarm retired ear- 
ly. At eleven o'clock Julius Delamayn was the 
only person left up in the house. He was un- 
derstood to be in his study, preparing an ad- 
dress to the electors, based on instructions sent 
from London by his father. He was actually 
occupied in the music-room—now that there was 
nobody to discover him—playing exercises softly 
on his beloved violin. 

At the trainer’s cottage a trifling incident oc- 
cured, that night, which afforded materials for a 
note in Perry’s professional diary. 

Geoffrey had” sustained the later trial of walk- 
ing for a given time and distance, at his full speed, 
without showing any of those symptoms of ex- 
haustion which had followed the more sérious 
experiment of running, to which he had been 
subjected | earlier in the day: Perry, honestly 
bent—though he had privately hedged his own 
bets—on doing his best to bring his man in good 
order to the post on the day of the race, had for- 
bidden Geoffrey to pay his evening visit to the 
house, and had sent him, to bed earlier than 
usual. ‘The trainer was alone, looking over his 
own written rules, and considering what modifi- 
cations he should introduce into the diet and 
exercises pf the next day, when he was startled 
by a sound of groaning from the bedroom in 
which his|patron lay asleep. 

He weit in, and found Geoffrey rolling to and 
fro on the pillow, with his face contorted, with 
his hands clenched, and with the perspiration 
standing thick on his forehead—suffering evi- 
dently under the nervous oppression produced 
by the phantom-terrors of a dream. 

Perry spoke to him, and pulled liim up in the 
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bed. He woke with a scream. He stared at 
his trainer in vacant terror, and spoke to his 
trainer in wild words. ‘* What are your horrid 
eyes looking at over my shoulder?” he cried out. 
‘Go to the devil—and take your infernal slate 
with you!” Perry spoke to him once more. 
‘© You've been dreaming of somebody, Mr. Dela- 
mayn. What's to do about a slate?’ Geoffrey 
looked eagerly round the room, and heaved a 
heavy breath of relief. ‘‘I could have sworn 
she was staring at me over the dwarf pear-trees,”’ 
he said. ‘* All right, I know where I am now.” 
Perry (attributing the dream to nothing more 
important than a passing indigestion) adminis- 
tered some brandy and Water, and left him to 
drop off again to sleep. He fretfully forbade 
the extinguishing of the light. ‘‘ Afraid of the 
dark ?” said Perry, with a laugh. No. He was 
afraid of dreaming again of the dumb cook at 
Windygates House. 


SEVENTH SCENE.—HAM FARM. 
CHAPTER THE THEIRTY-FOURTH. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE. 


THE time was the night before the marriage. 
The place was Sir Patrick’s house in Kent. 

The lawyers had kept their word. The settle- 
ments had been forwarded, and had been signed 
two days since. 

With the exception of the surgeon and one of 
the three young gentlemen from the University, 
who had engagements elsewhere, the visitors 
at Windygates had emigrated southward to be 
present at the marriage. Besides these gentle- 
men, there were some ladies among the guests 
invited by Sir Patrick—all of them family con- 
nections, and three of them appoiuted to the po- 
sition of Blanche’s bridemaids. Add one or 
two neighbors to be invited to the breakfast— 
and the wedding-party would be complete. 

There was nothing architecturally remarkable 
about Sir Patrick’s house. Ham Farm pos- 
sessed neither the splendor of Windygates nor 
the picturesque antiquarian attraction, of Swan- 
haven. It was a perfectly commonplace En- 
glish country seat, surrounded by perfectly com- 
monplace English scenery. Snug monotony 
welcomed you when you went in, and snug mo- 
notony met yor again when you turned to the 
window and Jooked 

The animation and variety wanting at Ham 
Farm were far frem being supplied by the com- 
pany in the house. It was remembered, at an 
after-period, that a duller wedding-party had 
never been assembled together. 

Sir Patrick, having no early associations with 
the place, openly admitted that his residence in 
Kent preved on his spirits, and that he would 
have infinitely preferred a room at the inn in the 
village. ‘The effort to sustain his customary vi- 


vacity was not encouraged by persons and cir- . 


cumstances about him. Lady Lundie’s fidelity 
to the memory of the late Sir Thomas, on the 
scene of his last illness and death, persisted in 
asserting itself, under an ostentation of conceal- 
ment which tried even the trained temper of Sir 
Patrick himself. Blanche, still depressed by her 
private anxieties about Anne, was in no condition 
of mind to,look gayly at the last memorable days 
of her maiden life. Arnold, sacrificed—by ex- 
press stipulation on the part of Lady Lundie—to 
the prurient delicacy which forbids the bride- 
groom, before marriage, to sleep in the same 
house with the bride, found himself ruthlessly 
shut out from Sir Patrick's hospitality, and ex- 
iled every night to a bedroom at the inn. He 
accepted his solitary 
which extended its sobering influence to his cus- 
tomary flow of spirits. As for the ladies, the 
elder among them existed in a state of chronic 
protest against Lady Lundie, and the younger 
were absorbed in the essentially serious occupa- 
tion of considering and comparing their wed- 
ding-dresses. ‘The two young gentlemen from 
the University performed prodigies of yawning, 
in the intervals of prodigies of billiard-playing. 
Smith said, in despair, ‘‘There’s,no making 
things pleasant in this house, Jones.” And 
Jones sighed, and mildly agreed with him. 

On the Sunday evening—which was the even- 
ing before the marriage—the dullness, as a mat- 
ter. of course, reached its climax. 

But two of the occupations in which people 
may indulge on week days are regarded as 
harmless on Sunday by the obstinately anti- 
Christian tone of feeling which prevails in this 
matter among the Anglo-Saxon race. It is not 
sinful to wrangle in religious controversy ; and it 


is not sinful to slumber over a religious book. 


The ladies at Ham Farm practiced the pious ob- 
servance of the evening on this plan. The sen- 
iors of the sex wrangled in Sunday controversy ; 
and the juniors of the sex slumbered over Sun- 
day books. As for the men, it is unnecessary to 
say that the young ones smoked when they were 
not: yawning, and yawned when they were not 
smoking. Sir Patrick staid in the library, sort- 
ing old letters and examining old accounts. Ev- 
ery person in the house felt the i 

the senseless social prohibitions which they 
imposed on themselves. And yet every person 
in the house would have been scandalized if the 
plain question had been put: You know this is 
a tyranny of your own making, you know you 
don’t really believe in it, you know you don’t 
really like it—why do you submit? The freest 
people on the civilized earth are the only people 
on the civilized earth who dare not face that 
question. 

The evening dragged its slow length on; the 
welcome time drew nearer and nearer for gbliv- 
ion in bed. Arnold was silently contemplating, 
for the last time, his customary prospects of ban- 
ishment to the inn, when he became aware that 
Sir Patrick was making signs to Lim. He rose, 
and followed his host into the empty dining- 
rooin. Sir Patrick carefully closed the door. 


What did it mean ? 
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doom with a resignation | 


deceived her. 


It meant—so far as *Arnold was concerned— 
that a private conversation was about to diversi- 


-fy the monotony of the long Sunday evening at | 


Ham Farm. 

‘*T have a word to say to you, Arnold,” the 
old gentleman began, ‘* before you become a 
married man.. Do you remember the conversa. 
tion at dinner yesterday, about the dancing-party 
at Swanhaven Lodge ?” 

**Do you remember what Lady Lundie said 
while the topic was on the;table ?” 

** She told me, what I cain 't believe, that Geof--. 
frey Delamayn was going to be married to Mrs. 
Glenarm.” , 

“*Exactly! I observed that you appeared to 
be startled by what my sister-in-law had said. 
and when you declared that appearances must 
certainly have misled her, you looked and spoke 
(to my mind) like a man animated by a strong 
feeling of indignation. Was I wrong in drawing 
that conclusion ?” 

** No, Sir Patrick. You were right.” 

**Have you any objection to tell me why you 
felt indignant ?” cee | 

Arnold hesitated. 

‘You are probably at a loss to know what 
interest J can feel in the matter ?” 

Arnold admitted it with his customary frank- 
ness. 

‘*In that case,” rejoined Sir Patrick, ‘‘I had. 
better go on at once with the matter in hand— 
leaving you to see for yourself the connection 
between what I am about to say, and the ques- 
tion that I have just put. When I have done, 
you shall then reply to me or not, exactly as you 
think right. My dear boy, the subject on which 
I want to speak to you is—Miss Silvester.” 

Arnold started. Sir Patrick looked at him 
with a moment’s attention, and went on: 

'  **My niece has her faults of temper and her 
failings of judgment,” he said. ‘‘ But she has 
one atoning quality (among many others) which 
ought to make—and which I believe will make 
—the happiness of’ your married life. In the 
popular phrase, Blanche is as true as steel. 
Once her friend, always her friend. Do you 
see what I am coming to? She has said no- 
thing about it, Arnold; but she has not yielded 
one inch ia her resolution to reunite herself to 
Miss Silvester. One of the first questions you 
will have to determine, after to-morrow, will be 
the question of whether you do, or not, sanction 
your wife in attempting to communicate with her 
lost friend.” 

Arnold answered without 
serve.” 

-“*T am heartily sorry for Blanche’s lost friend, 


the slightest re. 


Sir Patrick. My wife will have my full approv- 
al if she tries to bring Miss Silvester back—and, 


my best help too, if I can give it.” 
Those words were earnestly spoken. 
plain that they came from his heart. 
‘*T think you are wrong,” said Sir Patrick. 
“*T believe you are encouraging Blanche in a 
hopeless effort. I believe you are helping her 
to couit a disappointment, which will cast its 
shadow over the brightest time of her life. How- 
ever, it is your affair and not mine. After what 
you have just said, my duty in the matter seems 
plain enough. Do you wish me to place at your 
disposal any special facilities for tracing Miss 
Silvester which I may happen to possess ?” 
**If you can help us over any obstacles at 
starting, Sir Patrick, it will be a kindness to 
Blanche, and a kindness to me.” 
** Very good. I suppose you remember what 


It was 


I said to you, one morning, when we were talk- 


ing of Miss Silvester at Windygates ?” 

** You said you ltad determined to let her go 
her own way.’ 

‘Quite right! On the evening of the day 
when I said that I received information that 
Miss Silvester had been traced to Glasgow. 
You won't require me to explain why I never 
mentioned this to you or to Blanche. In men- 
tioning it now, I communicate to you the only 
positive information, on the subject of the miss- 
ing woman, which I possess. There are two 
other chances of finding her (of a more specula- 
tive kind) which can only be tested by inducing - 
two men (both equally difficult to deal with) to 
confess what they know. One of those two men 
is—a person named Bishopriggs, formerly wait- 
er at the Craig Fernie inn.” 

Arnold started, and changed color. Sir Pat- 
rick (silently noticing him) stated the circum- 
stances relating to Anne’s lost letter, and to the 
conclusion in his own mind which pointed to 
Bishopriggs as the person in possession of it. . 

** T have to add,” he proceeded, ‘‘ that Blanche, 
unfortunately, found an opportunity of speaking 
to Bishopriggs at Swanhaven. When she and 
Lady Lundie joined us at Edinburgh she show- 


‘ed me privately a card which had been given to 


her by Bishopriggs. He had described it as the 
address at which he might be heard of—and 
Blanche entreated me, before we started for 
London, to put the reference to the test. «I told 
her that she had committed a serious mistake in 
attempting to deal with Bishopriggs on her own 
responsibility ; and I warned her of the result in 


‘which I was firmly persuaded the inquiry would 


end. She declined to believe that Bishopriggs 
I saw that she would take 
the matter into her own hands again unless I in- 

; and I went to the place. Exactly as 
I had anticipated, the person to whom the card 
referred me had not heard of Bi i for 
years, and knew nothing whatever about his 
present movements. Blanche had simply put 
him or his guard, and shown him the propriety 
of keeping out of the way. If you should ever 
meet with him in the fature—say nothing to 
your wife, and communicate with me. I decline 
to assist you in searching for Miss Silvester ; but 
I have no objection to assist in recovering a stolen 
letter from a thief. So much for Bishopriggs.— 


Now as to the other man.” 
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Who is he?” 

‘¢ Your friend, Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn.” 

Arnold sprang to his feet in ungovernable sur- 
prise. 

‘¢T appear to astonish you,’ 
Patrick. 

Arnold sat down again, and waited, in speech- 
less suspense, to hear what was coming next. 

‘¢] have‘reason to know,” said Sir Patrick, 
*¢that Mr. Delamayn is thoroughly well acquaint- 
ed with the nature.of Miss Silvester’s present 
troubles. What his actual connection is with 


remarked Sir 


them, and how he came into possession of his” 


information, I have not found out. My dis- 
covery begins and ends with the simple fact that, 
he Aas the information.” 

‘* May I ask one question, Sir Patrick ?” 

‘* What is it?” 

How did you find out about Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn ?” 

‘**It would occupy a long time,” answered Sir 

_ Patrick, ‘‘to tell you how—and it is not. at all 
necessary to our purpose that you should know. 
My present obligation merely binds me to tell 
you—in strict confidence, mind!—that Miss Sil- 
vester’s secrets are no secrets to Mr. Delamayn. 
I leave to your discretion the use you may make 
of that information. You are now entirely ona 
par with me in relation to your knowledge of the 
case of Miss Silvester. Let us return to the 
question which I asked you when we first came 
into the room. Do. you see the connection, 
now, between that question, and what I have 
said since 2” - 

Arnold was slow to see the connection. His 
mind was running on Sir Patrick’s. discovery. 
Little dreaming that he was indebted to Mrs. 
Inchbare’s incomplete description of him for his 
own escape from detection, he was wondering 
how it had happened that he had remained un- 
suspected, while Geoffrey's position had been (in 
part at least) revealed to view. 


‘**T asked you,” resumed Sir Patrick, attempt-_ 


ing to help him, ‘‘ why the mere report that your 
friend was likely to marry Mrs. Glenarm roused 
your indignation, and you hesitated at giving an 
answer. Do you hesitate still ?” 
— not easy to give an answer, Sir Pat- 
“*Let us put it inanother way. Lassame that 
— view of the report takes its rise in some 
nowledge, on your part, of Mr. Delamayn’s pri- 


vate affairs, which the rest-of us don’t possess.— | 


Is that conclusion correct ?” 
** Quite correct.” . 
**Is what you know about Mr. Delamayn con- 
nected with any thing that you know about Miss 
Silvester ?” 

If Arnold had felt himself at liberty to answer 
that question, Sir Patrick's suspicions would have 
been aroused, and Sir Patrick’s resolution would 
have forced a full disclosure from him before he 
left the house. ; 


It was getting on to midnight. The first hour 


of the wedding-day was at hand, as the Truth > 


made its final effort to struggle into light. The 
dark Phantoms of Trouble and Terror to come 
were waiting near them both at that moment. 
Arnold hesitated again—hesitated painfully. Sir 
Patrick paused for his answer. The clock in the 
hall struck the quarter to twelve. 

»~ *T can't tell you!” said Arnold. 

‘“*Ts it a secret ?” 

Yes.” 

** Committed to your honor ?” 

‘** Doubly committed to my honor.” 

** What do you mean?” 

**T mean that Geoffrey and I have quarreled 
since he took me into his confidence. I am 
doubly bound to respect his confidence after 
that.’ 

‘* Is the cause of your quarrel a secret also ?” 

Yes." 

Sir Patrick looked Arnold steadily in the face. 

‘*T have felt an inveterate distrust of Mr. 
Delamayn from the first,” he said.« ** Answer 
me this. Have you any reason to think—since 
we first talked about your friend in the summer- 
house at Windygates—that my opinion of him 
inight have been the right one after all?” 

‘** He has bitterly disappointed me,” answered 
“rnold. ‘‘I can say no more.” 

‘* You have had very little experience of the 
world,” proceeded Sir Patrick. ‘‘ And you have 
just acknowledged that you have had reason to 
distrust your experience of your friend. Are 
you quite sure that you are acting wisely in 
keeping his secret from me? Are you quite 
sure that you will not repent the course you are 
taking to-night?” He laid a marked emphasis 
on those last words. ‘* Think, Arnold,” he add- 
ed, kindly. ‘‘’Think before you answer.” 

‘*T feel bound in honor to keep his secret,” 
said Arnold. ‘‘ No thinking can alter that,” 

Sir Patrick rose, and brought the interview to 
an end. 

‘*'There is nothing more to be said.” With 
those words he gave Arnold his hand, and, 
pressing it cordially, wished him good-night. 

- Going out into the hall, Arnold found Blanche 
alone, looking at the barometer. 

‘*The glass is at Set Fair, my darling,” he 
whispered. Good-night for the last time!” 

He took her in his arms, and kissed her. At 
the moment when he released her Blanche 
slipped a little note into his hand. 

** Read it,” she whispered, ‘‘when you are 
alone at the inn.” 

Pa they parted on the eve of their wedding- 
ay. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 
THE DAY. 


THE promise of the weather-glass was fulfilled. 
The sun shone on Blanche’s marriage. 

At nine in the morning the first of the proceed- 
ings of the day began. It was essentially of a 
clandestine nature. ‘The bride and bridegroom 


evaded the restraints of lawfal authority, and 
presumed to meet together privately, before they 
were married, in the conservatory at Ham Farm. 

‘* You have read my letter, Arnold ?” 

‘*¢] have come here to answer it, Blanche. 
But why not have told me? Why write?” 

‘* Because I put off telling you so long; and 
because I didn’t know how you might take it; 
and for fifty other reasons. Nevermind! I’ve 
made my confession. I haven't a single secret 
now which is not your secret too. There’s time 
to say No, Arnold, if you think I ought to have 
no room in my heart for any body but you. My 
uncle tells me I am obstinate and wrong in re- 
fusing to give Anne up. If you agree with him, 
say the word, dear, before you make me your 
wife.” 

‘¢ Shall T tell you what I said to Sir Patrick 
last night ?” 

** About this ?” 

‘‘Yes. The confession (as you call it) which 
you make in your pretty note, is the very thing 
that Sir Patrick spoke to me about in the dining- 
room before I went away. He told me your heart 
was set on finding Miss Silyester. And he asked 
me what I meant to do about it when we were 
married.” 

‘* And you said—?” 

Arnold repeated his answer to Sir Patrick, 
with fervid embellishments of the original lan- 
guage, suitable to the emergency. Blanche’s 
delight expressed itself in the form of two un- 
blushing outrages on propriety, committed in 
close succession. She threw her arms round 
Arnold’s neck; and she actually kissed him, 
three. hours before the consent of State and 
Church sanctioned her in taking that proceed- 
ing. Let us shudder—but let us not blame her. 
These are the consequences of free institutions. 

Now,” said Arnold, ‘‘ it’s my turn to take 
to pen and ink. I have a letter to write before 
we are married as well:as you. Only there’s 
this difference between us—Il want you to help 
me.” 

** Who are you going to write to?” 

**'To my lawyer in Edinburgh. There will be 
no time unless I do it now. We start for Switz- 
erland this afternoon—don’t we?” 

** Yes,” 

‘Very well. I want to relieve your mind, 
my darling, before we go. Wouldn't you like 
to know—while we are away—that the right 
people are on the look-out for Miss Silvester? 
Sir Patrick has told me of the last place that 
she has been traced to—and my lawyer will set 
the right people at work. Come and help me 
to put it in the proper language, and the whole 
thing will be in train.” 

**Qh, Arnold! can I ever love you enough to 
reward you for this!” 

‘* We shall see, Blanche—in Switzerland.” 

They audaciously penetrated, arm in arm, into 
Sir Patrick’s own study—entirely at their dispos- 
al, as they well knew, at that hour of the morn- 
ing. With Sir Patrick’s pens and Sir Patrick’s 
paper they produced letter of instructions, de- 
liberately reopening the investigation which Sir 
Patrick’s superior wisdom had closed. Neither 
pains nor money were to be spared by the lawyer 
in at once taking measures (beginning at Glas- 
gow) to find Anne. The report of the result 
was to be addressed to Aruold, under cover to 
Sir Patrick at Ham Farm. By the- time the 
letter was completed the morning had advanced 
to ten o'clock. Blanche left Arnold to array her- 
self in her bridal splendor—after another outrage 
on propriety, and more consequences of free in- 
stitutions. 

The next proceedings were of a public and 
avowable nature, and strictly followed the cus- 
tomary precedents on such occasions. 

Village nymphs strewed flowers on the path 
to the church door (and sent in the bill the same 
day). Village swains rang the joy-bells (and got 
drunk on their money the same evening). There 
was the proper and awful pause while the bride- 
groom was kept waiting at the church. There 
was the proper and pitiless staring of all the fe- 
male spectators when the bride was led to the 
altar. There was the clergyman’s preliminary 
look at the license—which meant official caution. 


And there was the clerk’s preliminary look at 
the bridegroom—which meant official fees. All ; 


the women appeared to be in their natual ele- 
ment; and all the men appeared to be out of it. 

Then the service began—rightly-considered, 
the most terrible, surely, of all mortal ceremo- 
nies—the service which binds two human beings, 
who know next to nothing of each other's na- 
tures, to risk the tremendous experiment of liv- 
ing together till death parts them—the service 
which says, in effect if not in words, Take your 
leap in the dark: we sanctify, but we don’t in- 
sure, it! 

The ceremony went on, without the slightest 
obstacle to mar its effect. ‘There were no un- 
foreseen interruptions. ‘There were no ominous 
mistakes. 

The last words were spoken, and the book 
was closed. They signed their names on the 
register; the husband was congratulated; the 
wife was embraced. ‘They went back again to 
the house, with more flowers strewn at their feet. 
The wedding-breakfast was hurried; the wed- 
ding-speeches were curtailed: there was ho time 
to be wasted, if the young couple were to catch 
the tidal train. 

In an hour more the carriage had whirled 
them away to the station, and the guests had 
given them the fargfvell cheer from the steps of 
the house. Young, happy, fondly attached to 
each other, rafsed securely above all the sordid 
cares of life, what a golden future was theirs! 
Married with the sanction of the Family and the 
blessing of the Charch—who could suppose that 
the time was coming, nevertheless, when the 
blighting question would fall on them, in the 
spring-time of their love: Aic you Man and 
Wife ? 
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TEETH AND THE TOOTHACHE. 
Most of us are concerned at the loss of teeth 
which we fain would preserve, and we dread the 
remedy—artificial teeth. The immense number 
of dentists, and the importance to which the sci- 
ence of dentistry has attained, are very strong 
arguments in support of the theory that our teeth 
are deteriorating. That the dental profession 
must be a profitable one needs no argument be- 
yond a glance at the very flowery advertisements 
which crowd our arguing very numerous 
and wealthy clients. No one who has not been 
compelled to wear false teeth can understand to 
what an extent they are at once a comfort and a 
nuisance. The improvement in appearance, in 
articulation, and the great advantage of better 
mastication, are benefits too evident to require 
further mention. These benefits, of course, de- 
pend very much on the fitness of the material 
employed ; and while ingenuity has been racked 
to find the best-looking and hardest substances 


for teeth, I have known at least two persons who 
patronized no invention whatever. One gentle- 
man had a very fine molar drawn, in consequence 


of its aching most terribly ; but when out it looked 
as White*and sound as a-tooth could look; so, 
with great presence of mind, my friend stopped 
the dentist as he was about to close the gum, and 
asked him to reinsert the tooth. After a little 
demur, the operator complied. The tooth fitted 
beautifully, and I saw it half a dozen years after- 
ward as useful and tightly-fitting a molar as any 
in the whole set. But this is much exceeded by 
the case of a gentleman very well known to me, 
who, having suffered a great deal from toothache, 
had had, at intervals, several teeth extracted. 
These he preserved, and, at last, being forced to 
revisit the dentist, and finding that it was neces- 
sary for him to lose two more, he heroically de- 
termined on having all that were left extracted ; 
then with these, and the teeth already ‘‘in stock,” 
he had a very capital set fitted, which he wore 
for many years. 

The extraction of so many teeth at once seems 
a great trial to undergo; but some persons have 
suc} a horror of toothache that nothing equals its 
terrprs in their estimation ; and, not very many 
years ago, a poor young fellow in the snburbs of 
London hanged himself in sheer despair at the 
continual pain he suffered—pain which is, I must 
own, of a character more depressing, more re- 
lentless, than any other I have known. 

It must be dreadful when poor dumb animals 
suffer from toothache. Every one has read how 
Chunee, the elephant at the old Exeter Change, 
went mad from it; and it is popularly supposed 
that it is often a cause of madness in dogs, and. 
I really think it very probable. ‘The poor brates 
seek the sympathy and aid of their masters; for 
I have known a poor old cat come moaning time 
after time, until it drew attention to its teeth—a 
surgeon who was visiting at the house first sug- 
gested the cause of the animal’s discomfort—and 
one person, more skilled than the others, possibly, 
in the management of our dumb companions, 
drew a tooth which was rather loose, and at once 
relieved the poor creature. _I once knew a man 
who assisted at the extraction of a tooth from 
the head of a very different cat—the patient being 
a fine leopard in the Regent’s Park Gardens. An 
account appeared in the papers of the time, so I 
may be excused from any lengthy detail. When 
the authorities had decided that it was toothache 
which ailed the animal, they had a small but very 
strong sack made, and with this, after much trou- 
ble, succeeded in bagging the leopard. His head, 
of course, was left out, the sack being drawn 
pretty tightly around his neck. The operation 
was attended with complete success to the leo 
ard; his tooth was drawn, and he reeov ; 
but, unhappily, just as it was over, by a déeSper- 
ate plunge he burst the sack, and, thrusting his 
paw through the opening, drove his talons deep 
into the arm of a Keeper, tearing ing 
the man fearfully. 

I can not leave this subject without advising 
my readers that the following reeipe, for which 
I am indebted to the Laneet, and which ought 
to be made as widely known as possible, will 
really cure the most maddening toothache: One 
drachm of collodion, added to two drachms of 
Calvert’s carbolic acid ; a gelatinous mass is pre- 
cipitated, a small portion of which inserted in 
the cavity of an aching tooth invariably gives 
immediate relief. Observe, this is for the teeth 
only, not the ear. | 

The worst of a slight flaw in the tooth is that. 
the tongue will never leave it alone; but, al- 
though it sacrifices itself by the practice, will in- 
sist on poking away at it until more and more 
breaks off. This irritation is so pleasing, and so 
indispensable to some persons, that they employ 
artificial means to excite it. A frequent picking 
of the teeth is a very common and very injurious 
way; but in the case of a musician I was once 
acquainted with it took a far stranger form. 
This man always kept a pin in his mouth, only 
removing it when he slept. He ate, drank, 
chatted, sang, and played with this dangerous 
and lunatic-like plaything in his mouth. For 
thirty years he persisted in the practice, chang-. 
ing the pin every few weeks, by which time it. 
would have become almost black. Over and 
over again was he remonstrated with, but in 
vain ; and at last one pin slipped down his throat; 
and he was a dead man in a week. 

This anecdote recalls the fact that false teeth 
are not all comfort, and some little care must be 
taken to prevent such aycatastrophe as that just 
alluded to; for instances have occurred of suffo- 
cation where the teeth have been pulled out by 
the food; soft food, such: as batter-pudding or 
mashed potatoes, is what should be chiefly 
guarded against. It ig impossible to avoid, in 
describing accidents this kind, a certain lu- 
dicrous coloring, however serious the matter may 
he to the person concerned; thns, when I men- 
tion that I have known a dog run away with two 


| 
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most expensive teeth, which had been detached 
by the adhesive qualities of some soft pudding, 
I know the reader will smile, although at-the 
moment thé incident was most dlarming, and 
the teeth were only coughed up in time to save 
their owner from suffocatian. So with a gentile- 
man yery well known, and ranking very high as 
a tutor and a conductor of aspirants successfully 
through those examinatio&s which are such bar- 
riers to the ambitious: he will remember, if he 
sees these lines, how when staying at a strange 
house he left his teeth on his dressing-table, and 
how the house-maid threw them “away, so that 
= had to be sought and rescued from the dust-. 
in. 

Most wearers of false teeth take them out on 
going to bed,-but some are obliged to remove 
them whenever they eat. This latter being thie 
very operation for which they are usually bought, 
their removal seems absurd—but it is true in 
many cases. Whether the mouths of sore per- 


_ sons are more difficult to fit than those of others 


I can not say; but it is certain that many who 
havé lost their teeth go to a never-ending expense 
in trying to supply the loss, and in vain, while 


others are successful in getting substitutes as use- ' 
ful as it is possible for substitutes to be, without - 


delay or any but the first outlay. As may easily 


-be imagined, that now almost extinct class, the 


pugilists, were frequent wearers ‘of false teeth, 


when their finances allowed the outlay, and the ° 


contrast between Ifercules wearing his borrowed 


incisors and the same man when they were out. 


was often very whimsical; an apparent addition 
of ten years would be made to his age by their 
absence. It is on record that in the middle of a 
**round” one gladiator remembered his fictitious 
teeth, and so, with a word of apology to his ad- 
versary, who grinned his consent, he ran to his 
second and deposited in his care the costly ivu- 
ries. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ax Irishman was seen at the trenches before Sebas- 
topol holding his hand above the earth-werk. His 
captain asked: ‘‘ What are you doing that for, Pat?” 
He replied, with a grin and a working of. his fingers, 
*T am feelin’ for a furlough, sure!” Just then a 
Minié-ball sirnck his arm ow 


drawing it down, and grasping it with the other hand 


to restrain the blood, a queer ee ae of pain and - 


humer over his face as 
faith, it's a discharge \" 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 
His face was angry and red; 
‘* Anthony Blair, go sit you there 
Among the girls,” he said. 
So Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 
And his head hung down on his breast, . 
Went right away and sat all day 
By the girl who loved him best. 


“‘ How is it, mias,*that you gave your 

to the Register as only twenty-five? I was born 

the game year with yourself, and, being thirty-nine, 
t be ” 


oune Lapy. ‘* Ah! but you see, Mr. Assessor, you 
have lived much faster than I.” 


e exclaimed, “ An’ 


A lawyer at Saco, Maine, in addressing a jury re- 
eently, told them of the prodigal son, ‘‘ whose father 
divided his property among his two sons and then 
said, Go, work to-day in my vineyard. One of them 
said, I go, but didn’t; the other refused, and after- 

went.” The broad 
and jury convinced the adv 
tare was not his forte. 


e that quoting Scrip- 


PaRLOR Sers—Chairs. . 


A wéman’s rights advocate insists that divorced 
women have a right to vote under the Fifteenth. 
Amendment, which provides that the right of suf- 
frage shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
race, color, or ‘‘ previous condition of servitade.” 


** Look here, capting,” said an old Hunker Demo- 

crat addressing 2 colored brother the other day, ‘‘I 

w you are a Democrat.” “Golly! no, mister; dis 
darkey can read.” 


Not my ago a Western youth, who had been 
wheedled in 


to a marriage which his subsequent juds- 
could not approve, commenced a suit for di- 


vorce. When the wife heard of it she was naturally: 
i 


ndignant, and demanded of the youthful Benedictto 


assign a reasonable cause for his proceedings. “ You 
are older than I am," he said. “ You knew that be- 
fore we were married,” was the indignant answer. 
** You .” “Every body does that, Sir.” .“ You 
wear false teeth.” ‘Certainly; but it is not acrime.” 
“'There’s more about you than reality.” 
‘*What then?” ‘“ Your hair, chignon, and waterfall! 
weigh more than you do.” ‘‘Well.” ‘Well, it’s a 
d woman.” ‘ Well.” “ Well, J won't live with a 


woman, or any part of her!” and the youth went . 


his way. 


Hicu Worpe—Dialogue in a balloon. 


A Yankee one asked his lawyer how an heiress 
off. 


might be carried ‘You can not do it with safe- 

said the counselor; “but I’!] tell = what you 
do. Let her mount a horse,and hold a bridic- 
whip; do you then mount behind her, and you are 
safe, for she runs away with you.” The next day the. 
lawyer found that it was his own daughter who had 
rum away with his client. 


— 


A desiring a situation as teacher in Nova 
Scotia wrote to the board: “fab 4 1870. Sir I Offer 
myself to you for that place to the board which I am 
wall e for my adge is 402” (meaning, doubtless, 
42). 


Yankee is aaid to have obtained a patent for a 
oan safe. N.B.—It locks up the cashier as well as the 
cash. 


complained to her 
er cafd-basket was 
overrun with circulars from lawyers announcing 
terms for divorce. Magellan 
over. 
in a safe place; you may find them very usefu a 


year or two.” 


Apvice to a Torer— Don't let your spirits go 
down. 


Frencuman. charge ver mooch too 
i ir zat room.” ; 

you know we at the watering- 

lagés must make hay while the eun shines.” 
RENCUMAN (indignant). ‘*‘Madame, you shall nev- 
ar&make ze hay of me. You must not zink because 
sh is grass zat you can make hay of me.” | 
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'AGO.(JEFF DAVIS.) “FOR THAT 1 DO SUSPECT THE LUSTY MOOR : 


HATH LEAP INTO MY SEAT: TH 
E THOUGHT 
porn LIKE A POISONOUS MINERAL GNAW MY OTHELLO. 
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MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 


Ock illustration on this page is taken from a 
very beautiful painting by the late CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, who stood among the foremost of the 
great marine painters of England. ‘The scene 


' js supposed to be near the mouth of the Thames, 


looking out to sea. The oblique line of the bows 
shows that the.anchored ship, ‘which forms the 
most prominent object in the composition, is not 


PARISIAN FENCING-SCHOOLS. 


THERE are few places which would afford 
more amusement to the thinking foreigner, who 
prefers to study men rather than stone, and qual- 
ities rather than peristyles, than the Paris fenc- 
ing-schools. Here you meet the men of fashion, 
the men of the boulevards, downy-lipped aspir- 
ants for army commissions, students from the 
Latin quarter, but above all, ambitious journal- 
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of modern build. She is evidently a trader, also, 
and has dropped down the stream preparatory to 
going out to sea. ‘The details of the composition 
are executed with that minute attention to cor- 
rectness of drawing that characterized ‘all of 
STANFIELD’s work; and the gray, quiet, and 
tranquil tone that pervades every part throws the 
spirit of true poetry over sea and sky, which may 
also be taken as the presage of a happy and pros- 


voyage. 
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ists. Access as a spectator is easily obtained, 
and you may go far and hunt a great deal before 
finding an exhibition which lets you so far into 
French characteristics. There are many fencing- 
schools of all ‘grades of fame, price, and accom- 
modation. There are little rooms in darksome 
quarters where you may learn, after a fashion, 
for a trifling fee; and there are spacious, elegant 
saloons, kept by celebrated masters of the art, 


where the prices are relatively as high as are those 


of Victor Hugo for his novels, or of Gustave Doré 
for his illustrations. ‘These saloons are decorated 
in a fashion appropriate to their use. They have 
suits of armor along the walls, elaborate collec- 
tions of rapiers, swords, and sabres crossed 
athwart each other, pictures of tournaments, 
duels, and battles. But curious above all are 
the specimens of ‘human nature which you see 
there. A fencing-saloon is a little theatre where 
there are Seana as many originals as in | the best 
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of Sardou’s comedies. ‘The maitres d’armes, the 
awe of youthful beginners, and the admiration 
of. the aptest of their scholars, betray in every 
look and motion their pride and conceit in their 
art, and seem to exhibit a sort of independence 
and bluffness arising from a consciousness that 
they can maintain their ground against all com- 
ers. They are the champion knights of the mod- 
ern chivalry, and stride about their domain with 
much the same hauteur of physical prowess which 
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proficiency. 


the knights of old used to show. Still, their 
amour-propre is not unamiable; they are burly, 
gay, ** good fellows and brave fellows,” devoted 
heart and soul to their pupils, and especially 
proud of those who have pinked their man in 
the wood of Vincennes. They are loquacious, 
and if you happen to go in when half a dozen of 
the scholars are preparing for their lesson, you 
will hear the maitre regaling them with wonder- 
ful stories, in which he is alw: ays the hero; nev- 
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_ er having, if you will believe him, been hit with 


rapier or foil. It is odé, to watch the counte- 
nances of the pupils as they parry: and thrust with 
monsieur the maitre. 

The best masters use thie foils without buttons 
after the pupil has reached a certain stage of 
Then it is that you may judge of 
the real quality and “‘ grit” of the man. 


tending is out of the question when one has the 
naked foil in his hand. abandons the 
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ed polished man of the 
“wr eves into the true 
oh. or bold, cun- 
A gentleman 
( t relates that one 


as good re- 


e had a bout 
liqueurs, 
rt, off@ to fur- 
cour 

er, the bart r went to the maitt®) 
to him, will bew no Champagne of (are 
tleman, ** Wha ‘His wine must be 
terated : he Jemies that be was etrack ap 
the to prospective sons-In-laW, 

When @ pretender to vour daughters hand 

pre-ents clon t waste vour time mitorm- 


information of this sort be- 
sSunply to vrour tuture 


bout 7 At the 


9) gy vourself 


tren 


in-law, “Will won have a 
end of a qbarter of an bour you will know more 
of his character than atrer six weeks of investi- 
pal Dhe art of fencu vy. ae it in France, 
lias its atffagomstice schools, as well as the arts 
of painting and letters. Those who practice the 
art as it Was practiced half a century ago are 
called the’ ** old school:” those who follow the 
system of the reformers’ of fencing, Roussel 


and Lozés, pride them-elves on being the *‘ new 
The admirers of the art imagine that 
they see im it a revival or reform analogous to 
that which took place at alwut the same period 
in music, painting, and literature. What Kos- 
sini and Meverbeer were in opera, Hugo and “t. 
Seuve in fetters, and De la Koche and his con 
temporariés in painting, Roussel and Lozes were 
in fencing=foutders of a new era, Fencing has 
had, says a French writer, “*its romantieism 
nnd its contests of schools.” The ** old school” 
of fencing was in harmony with the old menners, 
the old order of society and régime. Elegance 
and grace were its requirements and claractter- 
istics. It Was an ornamental and polite art. Did 
your life hung in the balance, you must not be 
awkward. 

To be **pinked” was a slight offense compared 
to falling out of the line of harmony. _ A blunder 
was literally worse than death. The very lan- 
puage of the old fenging-schools hinted their ideal 
to be classical and ‘‘ academic.” When. one 
went to take lessons, he went to the *‘ academy.” 
A tencer epuld not formerly run in attacking, 
nor draw back the hand in thrusting, nor stoop, 
nor bend over, nor engage body with body, nor 
*take a stroke in rest.” That is, in the time of 
the ‘*old school,” it was in verity an art, having 
us its objeet the hamfonious apd elegant. ‘The 
**new school” is a science, aiming rather to pro- 
dace a practical effect than an artistic one. | To 
lit isits great purpose. The means were all in 
all pa the old 5, they are insignificant in the new. 

; Th¢é new proposes a real combat rather than a 
exhibition, and even uncouthness is 


oui, 


tabooed, 

Head behind the knee, thumping or pounding 
witli the sword, taking aim at the belly, giving 

» “Strokes beneath; it reduces the whole art to one 
The ‘old school” is 

‘| prefessed by many. distinguished amateurs 
| } Tenet, and still holds its own as the most 
, and ** gentlemanly” method. The 
naischool” is resorted to liv young France,” 
\ aud Oy the journalistic duelist, who usually ei- 
her means, or would have jt appear that he 

, ‘Means, serjous business, Between the two schvols 
\ ma third which aims at a compromise, and at 
uviting the excellences of both. Of this school, 

the most renowned of living French fencing- 


J | masters, Gertrand, was the inventor. He intro- 
fuced a s¥stem of fencing at.once regular and 
rapid, elegant and effective, 

VERONICA 


By the Author of ** Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 


Hive Sooks.—Book VY. 


_-— - — - 
CHAPTER V. 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS. 


. At the Crown Inn in Shipley Magna there 
was intense excitement. Nothing like it had 
been-known there within the memory of man, 
for, although the house boasted a tradition that 
a royal and gallant-son of England had once 
pagsed a night beneath its ‘roof, no one living 
in the old inn at the period ef our story could 
remember that glorious occasion. Now there 
occupied the best rooms a foreign prince and 

~princess' And there was the princess’s maid, 


the prince's valet, who were extremely supe- 
> rior, and troublesome, discontented. And 
. ‘a there had arrived a pair of horses, and a gor- 
carriage, and a London coachiman, who 
Wits Not quite so discontented as the maid .and 


the valet, but fully as imposing and aristocratic 
in his owt line. And as if these circumstances 
were not suthciently interesting and stirring, 


Z ¢ 


. a there was added to them the. crowning fact that 
2s the ** princess” was a Daneshire lady, born and 
| . 4 bred in the neighborhood, and that-the scandal 
of her elopement—-and shea clergyman’s daugh- 
é- ter.—wWas yet fresh and green in the chronicles 
Rae, of Shipley Magna. What had they come for ? 
a The humiimg season was over: an®@the hunting 
i A sas the only rational and legitimate reason why 
stranger should ever come to Shipley Magna 
atiill. At least, so opined the united conclaves 
of table-vard and kitchen who sat in permanent 
if Judgiment on the actions of their social supe- 

; ~ Mayhap she have come to £e her father,” 


hazarded an apple-cheeked 
But this suggesti 
highly improbable. 


g scullery-maid, 
was stouted as 
Father, indeed! 


What did 


eur, 


it permits lying down, putting the | 
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such as her care for fathers? She wouldn't ha’ 
gone off and left him the way she did if so be 
she'd ha’ had much feeling for her father. Shed 
a pretty good cheek to come back there at all 
after the way she d disgraced herself. And this 
here prince—if so be he were a prince—must 
feel pretty uncomfortable when he thought about 
it, But to be sure be was a I-talian, and so, 
much in the way of moral indignation couldn't 
be expected from him. And then, you know, 
lor mother was a toreigner. Certainly Mrs. 
Levincourt had never done nothing amiss, so far 
as the united conclaves could tell. But, you see, 
it come out in the datighter. Once a foreigner 
alwavs a foreigner, you might depend upon that! 

Nevertheless, in spite of the opinion of that 
critical and fallible pit audience that contem- 
plates the performance of the more or less gilt 
heroes and bhervines who strut and fret their 


hour on the stage of high life, a messenger was | 


dixpatched ma fiy to Shiplev-in the-W old. on 
the first morning after the arrival of the Prince 
and Princess de Barletti, and the messenger 
was the bearer of a note addressed to the Rever- 
end Charles Levincourt, Shipley Vicarage. The 
motives which had induced Veronica to revisit 
Darieshire were not entirely clear to herself. It 
was a capricg, she said. And then she supposed 
that she ought to trv to see her father. Uniess 
she made the first advance, he probably would 
wever see her more. Well, she would make the 
advance. That she felt the advance easier to 
make from her present vantage-ground of pros- 
perity she did not utter aloud. 

Then there was in Veronica’s heart an unap- 
peased longing to dazzle, to surprise, to over- 
whelm her old acquaintances with her new grand- 
She even had a seciet hope that such 
county magnates as Lady Alicia Renwick would 
receive her with the consideration due to a 
Princess de’ Barletti. Lastly in the catalogue 
of motives for her visit to Shipley Magna must 
he set down a desire for any change that prom- 
ised excitement. She had been married to Ce- 
sare tive days, and was bored to death. <As to 
Prince Cesare, he was willing to go wheresoever 
Veronica thought it good to go. He would fain 
have, entered into some of the gayeties of the 
London season that was just beginning, and have 
recompensed himself for his enforced dullness 
during the first weary weeks of his stay in En- 
gland. But.he yielded readily to his bride's de- 
sire; and, besides, he really had a strong feel- 
ing that it would be but decent and becoming 
on her part to present herself to her father. 
~ Veronica, Princess Cesare de’ Barletti, was ly- 
ing at fall length on a broad squab sofa in the 
best sitting-room that the Crown could boast. 
Her husband sat opposite to her, half buried in 
am easy-chair, whence he rose occasionally to 
look out of the window, or to play with a small 
Spitz dog that lay curled up on a cushion on the 
broad window-sill, Veronica gave a quick, im- 
patient sigh, and turned yneasily. 

** Anlima mia,” saidl Cesare. 
matter 

Nothing! 


‘What is the 


Faugh! How stuffy the room 
! 
De 
Shall I open the window ?” 
**Nonsense! QOpem the window with an east 


wind blowing over the wolds right into the room? 


You don’t know the Shipley climate as well as I 
do!” 

‘* How delicious it must be at Naples now 
observed Cesare, wistfully. ° 

‘*[ hope I may never see Naples again! 
hate it!” 

**Oibo! Never see 
mean it!” 


ibd 
I 


Naples again? You don't 


** What a time that man is gone to Shipley !” 
‘Ts it far to your father’s house ?” 
**[ told vou. ‘Five English miles. It is no 


I could have walked there and back 


‘9 


distance. 
in the time. 

‘It is a pity, cara mia, that you did not take 
my advice and go yourself. I should have been 
delighted to accompany. vou. It would have 
been more becoming toward your father.” 

“No, Cesare; it is not a pity. And you do 
not understand.” 

** I can, in truth, see no reason why a daugh- 


_ter should not pay her father the respect of go- 


ing to him in persou. 
long absence.” 

**T tell you, simpleton, that papa would rath- 
er himself have the option of coming here if he 
prefers it instead of my walking in to the vicar- 
age unexpectedly, and causing a fuss and an es- 
clandre, and—who knows,” she added, more 
gloomily, ‘‘ whether he will choose to see me 
at all 

**See you at all! Why should he not? He 
—he will not be displeased at your marriage 
with me, will he?” 

‘‘No—no. I do not fancy he will be dis- 
pleased at that !” returned Veronica, with a half- 
compassionate glance at her bridegroom. In 
truth Cesare was very far from having any idea 
of the service his name could do to Veronica. 
He was a poor devil; she a wealthy widow. 
Per Bacco! How many of his countrymen 
would jump at such an alliance! Not to men- 
fion that the lady was a young and beautiful 
‘woman with whom he was passionately in love! 

** Very well then, mio tesoro adorato, then I 
maintain that it behooved us to go to your father. 
As to a fuss—why, of course, there would be 
some agreeable excitement in seeing you onck 
more in your own home!” said-Cesare, to whose 
imagination a fuss” that involved no personal 
exertion on his own part was by no means a 
terrible prospect. After a moment's silence, 
broken only by the ill-tempered ‘‘ yap” of the 
sleepy little Spitz dog, whose ears he was pull- 
ing, Cesare resumed: ‘* What did you say to 
your father, Veronica”mia? You would not let 
me see the note. I wished to have added a line 
ONC of my respect and desire to see 
lima,’ 


Especially after such a 


in which Cesare said these words. 


‘That doesn't matter. You can say all your | 


pretty speeches viva voce. 


The truth was that Veronica would have been 


most unwilling that Cesare should see her letter 
to her father. It was couched in terms more 
like those of an enemy tired of hostilities, and 
willing to make peace. than such as would have 
betitted a penitent and aflectionate daughter. 
But it was not ill calculated to produce the ef- 
fect she desired on the vicar. She had kept well 
before him the facts of her princess-ship, of her 
wealth, and of the brilliant social position which 
(she was persuaded ) was awaiting her. A prod- 


igal son, who should have returned in rags and | 


tatters, and been barked at by the house-dog, 
would have had a much worse chance with Mr. 
Levincourt than one who should have appeared 
in such guise as to elicit the respectful bows of 
every lackey in his father’s hall. People have 
widely different conceptions of what is disgrace- 
ful. Then, too, Veronica had clearly conveyed 
in her note that if her father would come to see 
her, he should be spared a *‘scene.”” No exi- 
gent demands should be made on his emotions. 
A combination of circumstances favored the ne- 
ception of her letter by the vicar. He was alone 
in his garden when the fly drove up to the gate. 
Maud was absent. ‘There was not even a serv- 
ants eve upon him, under whose inspection he 
might have deemed it necessary to assume a rig- 
or and indignation he had ceased\to feel. There 
was the carriage waiting to take him back at 
once if he would go. He felt that if he did not 
seize this Opportunity, he might never see his 
daughter more. After scarcely a minute's hesi- 


tation, he opened the house door, called to Jo- 


anna that he was going to Shipley Magna, ard 
stepped into the vehicle. 
reader is aware, that his servants knew as well 
as he did who it was that awaited him at Ship- 
ley Magna. Joe Dowsett had met his friend, 
the head hostler of the Crown Inn, at Sacks 
farm, that morning, and the arrival of the prin¢e 
and princess had been fully discussed between 
them. But of this the vicar was in happy ig- 
norance, as he was driven along the winding 
road across ** the hills” to Shipley. 

‘* Here is our messenger returned !”’ exclaimed 
Barletti, suddenly, as from his post at the win- 
dow he perceived the-fly jingling up the High 
Street. ‘“‘Itis he! I recognize the horse by his 
fatness. Sommi dei, is he fat, that animal! And 
I think I see some one inside the carriage. Yes 
—yes! It is, it must be your father!” 3 

Veronica sprang from the sofa, and_ran to- 
ward a door that led into the adjoining chamber. 

**Stay, dearest; that is not the way!” cried 
Cesare. ‘‘ Come, here is the door of the corri- 
dor; come, we will go down and meet him to- 
gether.” 

But that had been by no means Veronica's in- 
tention. In the first agitation of learning her fa- 
ther’s approach she had started up with simply 
un instinctive, unreasoning impulse to run away. 
At Cesare’s words she strove to*;command her- 
self, and sank down again in a sitting posture on 
the sofa. | 

‘*No—no—no, Cesare,” she said, in a low, 
breathless tone. ‘=f —I was crazy to think of 
such athing! It 
in the inn- yard 
would not like it. 


‘tay with me, Cesare.” 

She took his hand in hers, and held it with an 
almost cOnvulsiyefy tight grasp. ‘Thus they wait- 
ed silently, hand in hand. Her emotion had in- 
fected Cesare, and he had turned quite pale. It 
was probably not more than three minutes from 
the moment of Cesare’s first seeing the fly that 
they waited thus. But it seemed to Veronica as 
though a long period had elapsed between that 
moment and the opening of the sitting-room 
door. 

‘* The vicar of Shipley,” announced the prince’s 
English valet, who condescended to act on occa- 
sion as groom of the chambers. 

** Papa!” 

**My dear child! My dear Veronica!” 

It was over. The meeting looked forward to 
with such mingled feelings had taken place, al- 
most without a tear being shed. ‘The vicar’s eyes 
were moistened a little. 
but she was as pale as the false color on her 
cheeks would let her be, and she trembled, and 
her heart beat fast; but she alone knew this, 
and she strove “to hide it. She had put her 
arms round her father’s neck and kissed him. 
And he had held her fora moment in his em- 
brace. ‘Then they sat down side by side on the 
sofa. And then they perceived, for the first 
time, that Prince Cesare de’ Barletti, who had 
retired to the window, was crying in a quite un- 
concealed manner, and noisily using a large white 
pocket-handkerchief, which filled the whole room 
with an odor as of a perfumer’s shop. 


Veronica did not cry, , 


It chanced. as the | 


‘*Cesare,” called Veronica, ‘come _ hither. 


Let me present you to my father.” 


Cesare wiped his eyes, put the odoriferous | 


handkerchief into his pocket, and advanced with 
extended hands to the vicar. He would have 
embraced him, but he conceived that that would 
have been a solecism in English manners; and 
Cesare flatteréd himself that although his knowl- 
edge of the language was as yet imperfect, he 
had very happily acquired the outward bearing 
of an Englishman. 

‘It is a moment I have long desired,” said he, 
shaking the vicar’s right hand between both his. 
**'The father of my beloved wife may be assured 
of my truest respect and affection.” — 

There was a real charm and grace in the way 
It was entire- 
ly free from_awkwardness or constraint ; and ut- 


tered in his native Italian, the words themselves. 


appeared thoroughly simple and natural. 
Mr. Levincourt was favorably impressed by 
his son-in-law at once. He warmly returned 


the grasp of Cesare’s hand, and said to his 
daughter, ‘* Tell Prince Barletti that, although 
iny Italian has grown rusty on my tongue, I 
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fully understand what he says, and thank him 


for it.” 

‘** Oh, Cesare speaks a little English,” returned 
Veronica, smiling. She was growing more at 
her ease every moment. ‘The reaction from her 
brief trepidation and depression sent her spirits 
up rapidly. She recovered herself sufficiently to 
observe her father’s face closely, and to think, 
** Papa is really a very handsome man still. [| 
wonder if Cesare expected to see a person of 
such distinguished appearance.”’ Then in the 
next instant she noticed that.the vicar’s dress 
was decidedly less careful than of yore: and she 
perceived in his bearing—in the negligence of 
his attitude—some traces of that subtle, general 
deterioration which it had so pained Maud to dis- 
cover, But she was seeing him under a better 
aspect than any Maud had yet witnessed since 
her return to Shipley. ‘The vicar was not so fur 
changed from his former self as to be indifferent 
to the impression he was making on Prince Bar- 
letti. ‘They all three sat and talked much as 
they might have done had Veronica parted trom 
her father to go on a wedding-tour with her 
bridegroom, and was meeting him for the first 
time after a happy honey-moon. They sat and 
talked almost as though sach a being as Sir John 
Gale had never crossed the threshold of Shipley 
vicarage. In Cesare this came ut naturally 
enough. But Veronica, despite her languid prin- 
cess air, was ceaselessly on the watch to turn his 
indiscreet tongue from dangerous topics. 

And so things went on with delightful smooth- 
ness. ‘The vicar, being pressed, consented to re- 
main and dine with his danghter and son-in-law, 
and to be driven home by them in the evening. 
Down stairs the united conegves were greatly in- 
terested in this new act of the drama, and criti- 
cised the performers in it with considerable vi- 
vacity. 


CHAPTER VL. 
HOME, SWEET HOME! 

‘*Axp how long do you purpose remaining 
here?’ asked the vicar, addressing his son-in- 
law, as they sat at table. “I presume this is 
merely on the way to some other place. Do vou 
go northward? It is too early for the Lakes, 
and still more so for the Highlands.” 

Cesare looked at his wife, . 

‘Well, how long we remain will depend on 
several things,’’ answered Veronica. ‘* We were 
not en route for any special destination. I did 
not know that Shipley Magna could be en route 
for any place. No; we came down here to see 
you, papa.” 

‘*Yet you have had a carriage sent down, you 
say ?” | 
Ah, yes; an’ ’orses,” put in Cesare; I-a, 
want-a, to guide-a.” 

‘* Don't be alarmed, papa. Cesare is not go- 
ing to drive us this evening. We have a pretty 
good coachman, I believe.” | 

‘*Then vou had some intention of making a 
stay here ?” 

** Well, yes, I suppose so. But really I don't 
think I ever have what you would call an inten- 
tion. That suggests such a vigorous operation 
of the mind. We shall stay if it suits us. If 
not—not ; don’t vou know ?” 

Veronica uttered these words with the most 
exaggerated assumption of languid fine-ladyism. 
The time had been when such an affectation on 
her part would not have escaped some caustic 
reproof from the vicar’s tongue. As it was, he 
merely looked at her in silence. Cesare followed 
his glance, and shook his head compassionately. 
** Ah,” said he, in his own language, ‘‘she is 
not strong, our dearest Veronica. She has cer- 
tain moments so languid, so depressed.”’ 

The vicar was for a second uncertain whether 
Barletti spoke ironically or in good faith. But 
there was no mistaking the simplicity of his face. 

‘*TIs she not strong?” said the vicar. ‘‘** She 
used to be very healthy.” 

‘*Oh, I am qffite well, papa. 
tired,” drawled out the princess. 

Her father looked at her again more attentive- 
ly. Her skin was so artificially colored that 
there was small indication of the real state of 
her health to be drawn from that. But the dark . 
rings round her eyes were natural. Her figure 
had not grown thinner, but her hands seemed 
wasted, and there was a slight puffy fullness 
about her cheeks and jaw. 

_ **She does not look very strong,” said the vic- 


Only I get so 


ar; ‘‘and—I have observed that she eats no- 
thing.” 
‘*‘No! Is it not true? I have told her so, 


have I not, mia cara? You are right, Signor 
Vicario; she eats nothing. More Champagne? 
Don't take it, Who knows what stuff it is made 
of?’ 


‘*Cesare, I beg you will not be absurd,” re- 
turned Veronica, with a frown, and an angry 
flush of her eyes. ‘‘It keeps meup. I require 
stimulants. Don’t you remember the doctor 
said I required stimulants?” 

‘* Apropos of doctors,” said the vicar, with an 
amused smile, ‘* you have not asked after little 
Plew.” 

‘¢Oh, poor little Plew! What is he doing?” 
asked Veronica. She had subsided again into 
her nonchalant air, temporarily interrupted by 
the flash of temper, and asked after Mr. ‘Plew 
with the tolerant condescension of a superior 
being. 

‘¢ What -a is Ploo?” demanded the prince. 

The vicar explained. And, being cheered by 
a good dinner and a glass of very fair sherry (he 
had prudently eschewed the Crown Champagne) 
into something as near jollity as he ever ap- 
proached—for the vicar was a man who could 
smile, but rarely laughed—he treated them to a 
burlesque account of Miss Turtle’s passion. 

‘*How immensely comic!” said Veronica, 
slowly. She had reached such a point of prin- 
cess-ship that she could barely take the trouble 
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tu part her red lips in a smile at the expense of 
these lower creatures. Nevertheless there was 
in her heart a movement of very ‘and 
plebeian jealousy. Jealousy! Jealousy of Mr. 
Plew? Jealousy of power; jealousy of admira- 
tion; jealousy of the hold she had over this man; 
jealousy, yes, jealousy of the possibility of the 
village surgeon comparing her to her disadvan- 
tage with any other woman, and giving to that 
other something that, with all his blind idolatry 
of old days, she felt he had never given to her— 
sincere and manly respect. She would not have 
him feel for any woman what an honest man 
feels for his honest wife. 

‘*T suppose,” she said, after a pause, “‘ that 
poor little Plew will marry her.” 3 

‘* Qh, I suppose so,” returned the vicar, care- 
lessly. ‘It would do very well. Maud thinks 
he will not; but that’s nonsense. Plew is not 
very enterprising or ardent, but if the lady will 
but persevere he'll yield: not a doubt of it!” 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Veronica, toying with her 
bracelet, and looking as though she were inefta- 
bly weary of the whole subject. In that moment 
she was foreseeing a gleam of wished-for excite- 
ment in Shipley. 

After dinner—which had been expressly or- 
dered a couple of hours earlier than usual—they 
all drove along the winding turf-bordered road 
toward Shipley-in-the-Wold. It was a clear 
spring evening. The distant prospect melted 
away into faint blues and grays. A shower had 
hung bright drops on the budding hawthorn 
hedges. The air blew sweet and fresh across 
the rolling wold. Not one of the three persons 
who occupied Prince Cesare Barletti’s handsome 
carriage was specially pervious to the influences 
of such a scene and hour. But they all, from 
whatsoever motive, kept silence foratime. Bar- 
letti enjoyed the smooth easy motion of the well- 
hung vehicle. But he thought the landscape 
around him very dull. And, besides, he was the 
victim of an unfulfilled ambition to mount up on 
the high box and drive. He was speculating on 
the chances of Veronica's permitting him to do 
so as they drove back from the vicarage. But 
then, even if she consented, what was to become 
of Dickinson, his man, who was seated beside 
the coachman? He could not be put into the 
carriage with his mistress, that was clear. To 
be sure the distance was not very great. He 
might—he might perhaps walk back! But even 
as this bold idea passed through Cesare’s mind 
he dismissed it, as knowing it to appertain to 
the category of day-dreams. Dickinson was a 
very oppressive personage to his master. His 
gravity, severity, and machine-like im 
bility kept poor Cesare in subjection. Not that 
(Cesare had not a sufficient strain of the grand 
seigneur in him to have asserted his own will and 
‘pleasure, with perfect disregard to the opinion of. 
_any servant of his own nation, but he relied on 
Dickinson to assist him in his endeavor to acquire 
the tone of English manners. 

His first rebuff from Dickinson had been in 
the matter of. 4 pair of drab gaiters which the 
prince had bought on his own responsibility. 
These he had put on to sally forth in at St. 
Leonard’s, whither he had gone with his bride 
immediately on his marriage; and in conjunction 
with a tartan neck-cloth fastened by a gold fox’s 
head with garnet eyes, they had given him, he 
flattered himself, the air of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club at the very least. Dick- 
inson’s disapproval of the gaiters was, however, 
so pronounced, that Cesare reluctantly aban- 
doned them. And from that hour his. valet’s 
iron rule over his wardrobe was established. 

On these and such-like weighty matters was 
V’rince Barletti pondering as he rolled along in 
his carriage. Veronica leaned back in an elab- 
orately easy attitude, and while apparently steeped 
in elegant languor, was keeping a sharp look-out 
in case her secret desire of meeting some old ac- 
uaintance on the road should chance to be ful- 
filled. The vicar was busy with his own private 
thoughts and speculations. The road was quite 
deserted until they neared the village of Shipley. 
‘Then the noise of the passing carriage attracted 
one or two faces to the cottage windows, and a 
log or two barked violently at the heels of the 
horses. Such of the denizens of Shipley as saw 
Prince Barletti’s equipage stared at it until it 
was out of sight. It was all so bright and showy, 
and brand-new. Very different from the solid, 
well - preserved vehicles in which most of the 
neighboring gentry were seen to drive about the 
country. There was a great blazon of arms on 
the shining panels. The coachman’s livery was 
of outlandish gorgeousness, and the harness glit- 
tered with silver. A vivid recollection darted 
into. Veronica’s mind, as the carriage dashed 
through the yillage street, of that moonlit night 
when the jingling old fly from the Crown Inn, 
which she and her father occupied, had drawn. 
aside to let Dr. Begbie’s carriage pass,-as they 
drove home from the dinner-party..at Lowater 
Honse. 

‘*Who is that respectable signora?” asked 
Cesare of his wife, at the same time raising 
his hat and executing a bow with much suay- 
ity. 

“Eh? Where? What respectable signora ?” 

‘* There—that rotund, blooming English ma- 
tron. What a freshness on her cheeks!” 
It was Mrs. Meggitt to whom Barletti alluded. 
~The wortHy woman’s cheeks were indeed all 
aglow with excitement. She stood by the way- 
side, nodding and smiling to the vicar, who; 
slightly —one might almost say furtively —re- 
turned her salute. From behind the ample 
shelter of Mrs. Meggitt’s shoulder appeared the 
pale, pinched countenance of Miss Turtle. Her 
eyes saw nothing but Veronica. ‘Their wide, 


steady stare took in every detail of the bean- 
ty’s rich garments: the delicate, costly little 
bonnet sitting so lightly on a complicated mass 
of jetty coils and, plaits; the gleam of a chain 
around her neck; the perfection of her gray 


gloves; the low, elaborate waves of hair on her 
forehead ; and be sure that Miss Turtle did not 
fail to observe that the princess was painted ! 
‘“‘Cesare! Percarita! Whatare you doing? 
Pray, be quiet!” exclaimed Veronica, quickly, 
as she saw her lord about to pull off his hat once 


‘‘Ma come? Cosa c’@? Why may I not 
bow to the respeetable matron ?” 

‘¢ Nonsense; be quiet! She is a farmer's 
wife. And I must say, I never saw a more 
presumptuous manner of saluting her clergy- 
man: What has come to the woman, papa? 
She is nodding and grinning like a ridiculous 
old china image !” 

‘* She did not nod and grin at you, Veronica,” 

returned the vicar, with unexpected heat, and in 
a flurried, quick way. ‘‘I have a great liking 
and—and—respect—a great respect—for Mrs. 
Meggitt. I have received kindness and com- 
fort from her and hers when I was:deserted and 
alone. Yes, quite lonely and miserable. And 
let me tell you, that it would have done you no 
harm to return her salute. If you éxpect Ship- 
ley people to ko-too to you, you are mistaken. 
Your husband, who was to the manner born, un- 
derstands how to play prince a great+deal better 
‘than you have yet learned to act princess !”’ 
_ Veronica was too genuinely surprised to utter 
_a word. But silence was in keeping with the 
tone of disdainful nonchalance she had lately 
chosen to assume, and eked out by @ slight 
‘raising of the brows, and a still slighter shrug 
of the shoulders, it was sufficiently expressive. 

Cesare did not understand all that had oa 
between the father and daughter, and indeed had 
paid but slight attention ‘to it, being occupied 
with gazing after Mrs. Meggitt. He was de- 
lighted with the good lady’s appearance, as ap- 
proaching more nearly than any thing he had 
yet seen to his ideal of the color, form, and size 
of a thoroughebred, average Englishwoman. 

He had not got over his fit of admiration when 
‘the carriage arrived at the corner of Bassett’s 

Lane, which, as the reader knows, was skirted 
-on one side by the wall of the vicarage garden. 
The coachman pulled up his horses, and Dickin- 
‘son, hat in hand, looked down into the carriage 
for orders. 

‘* Which way is he to take, your ‘Ighness ?” 
demanded Dickinson. 

Suddenly it rushed upon Veronica that she 
could not bear to be driven up ‘Bassett’s Lane 
to the back-door of the garden. She had felt no 
emotion, or scarcely any, so far, on revisiting 
her old home, But the events of a certain Feb- 
ruary gloaming were so indissolubly associated in 
her memory with that one special spot that she 
shuddered to approach it.. The whole scene was 
instantly present to her mind—the chill murky 
sky, the heap of flint stones, the carter holding 
the trembling horse, and on the ground .Joe Dow- 
sett, with that unconscious, scarlet-coated, mud- 
bespattered figure in his arms! 

She sank back shivering into a corner of the 
carriage, and said, in a voice little louder than 
a whisper, ‘‘ Not that way, papa!” ‘The vicar 
partly understood her feeling. But he could not 
understand why that spot, and that alone, out 
of all the numerous places and persons connect- 
ed with the past that she had hitherto seen, 
should so move her. She herself could not have 
told why; but it indubitably was so. 

Cesare had marked her changing, face and 
voice. He leaned forward and took her hand. 
**Cara mia diletta,” he murmured, ‘‘ you are 
chill! This evening air is too sharp for you. 
I saw you shiver! Did not your maid put a 
shawl into the carriage? Let me wrap you more 
warmly.” 

Veronica accepted his assumption, and suffer- 
ed herself tou be enfolded in the shaw]. The vicar 

amean while explained to Dickinson the road which 
the coachman must follow to approach the vicar- 
age by the side of St. Gildas. 

‘*You will see a specimen of our ancient 
church architeeture,” said Mr. Levincourt to 
his son-in-law, in labored and highly uncollo- 
quial Italian. 

Cesare professed himself much interested. 
But when his eyes lighted on the squat tower 
of the old church, and the bleak, barren grave- 
yard, he stared around him as though he had in 
some way missed the object he was bidden to 
look at, and as though that could not surely be 
the ‘‘ specimen of amcient church architecture.” | 

‘‘ Why, there is Maudie on the look-out for 
me,” said the vicar. ‘* How surprised she will 
be! And who is that with her? I declare it is 
—yes, positively it is Mr. Plew!” 


THE WIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


Tue large number of eminent descendants 
from illustrious men must not be looked upon as 
expressing the results of their marriage with 
mediocre women ; for the average ability of the 
wives of such men is above mediocrity, contrary 
to the commonly expressed opinion that clever 
men marry silly women. It is not easy to prove 
my point without a considerable mass of quota- 
tions to show the estimation in which the wives 
of a large body of illustrious men were held by 
their intimate friends; but the two following ar- 
guments are not without weight. First, the lady 
whom a man marries is very commonly one 
whom he has often met in the society of his own 
friends, and therefore not likely to be a silly wo- 
man. She is also usually related to some of 
them, and therefore has a probability of being 
hereditarily gifted. Secondly, as a matter of 
fact, a large number of eminent men marry emi- 
nent women. Philip II. of Macedon and Olym- 
pias ; Ceesar’s Liaison with Cleopatra; Marlbor- 
ough and his most able wife; Helvetius married 
a charming lady, whose hand was also sought by 
both Franklin and Turgot; August Wilhelm yon 


De Staél; Necker’s wife was a blue-stocking of *| 
the purest hue; Robert Stephens, the learned | 


printer, had Petroneila for his wife; the Lord | 


Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon and the great Lord 
Burleigh married two of the highly accomplished 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. All these 
names are those of decidedly eminent women. 
They establish the existence of a tendency of 
**like to like” among intellectual men and wo- 
men. On the other hand, there is no “evidence 
of a strongly marked antagonistic taste—of clever 
men liking really half-witted women. A man 
may be conscious of serious defects in his char- 
acter, and select a wife to supplement what he 


_ Wants, as a shy man may be attracted by a wo- 
_man who has no other merits than those of a 
| talker and manager. 


Also, a young awkward 
philosopher may accredit the first girl who cares 
to show an interest in him with greater intelli- 
gence than she possesses. But these are excep- 
tional instances ; the great fact'remains that able 
men take pleasure in the society of intelligent 
women, and, if they can find such as would in 


other respects be suitable, they will marry them 


in preference to mediocrities. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue. readers of ‘‘The Dodge Club Abroad” and 
**Cord and Creese” will be glad to learn that a new 
novel, ‘Tur Cryptrogram,” by the author of those 
popular works, will be commenced in the next num- 
ber of Harper’s Bazar. This story is one of great dra- 
matic power and thrilling interest, and we would call 
the attention of the public to its opening chapters. 


“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” seems a 
solemn truth as anxious days and weeks have passed 
by, and no news has come of the missing steamer City 
of Boston. The past holds a melancholy record of 
wrecked ocean steamers, though the total disappear- 
ance of a vessel, with the loss of all on board, is a rare 
disaster. ‘‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates,” recently pub- 
lished, and an invaluable book of reference, contains 
a long list, no less than seven columns, of remarkable 
wrecks. Some, which have occurred within the last 
thirty years, stand out sadly prominent in the dismal 
catalogue. The President sailed from New York, 
March 11, 1841, with many passengers. Two days 
after she encountered a terrible storm, and was never 
heard of afterward. In September, 1854, the United 
States Mail steamer Arctic collided in a fog with the 
Vesta, a French steamer, off Newfoundland, and over 
300 lives were lost. The City of Glasgow, with 480 
persons on board, disappeared in November of the 
same year. The Pacific, a Collins steamer, left Liver- 
p ol for New York, January ‘23, 1856. It was never 
heard of afterward, and is supposed to have struck an 
iceberg; 186 persons were on board. The clipper 
Dunbar, with 121 persons and a valuable cargo on 
board, was wrecked, near Sydney, August 20, 1857. 
Only one escaped to tell the tale—he was rescued after 
having been upon the rocks thirty hours. When the 
Central America foundered at sea, September 12, 1857,- 
out of the 579 on board only 152 were saved. The 
Austria, a steam emigrant ship, was barned, in mid- 
ocean, September 13, 1858, and of the 538 on board but 
67 eseaped. The Pom-.a, an American ship, from 
Liverpool to New ¥ork, with 419 on board, was wreck- 
ed in April, 1859, only 24 being sayed. The same year 
446 lives were lost by the wreck of the Royal Charter. 
In September, 1560, 287 lives were lost in consequence 
of the sinking of the Lady Elgin, by collision, on Lake 
Michigan. The Anglo-Saxon was wrecked in 1568, and 
the London in 1866, by which disasters more than 450 
lives were lost. Such are some of the sad records of 
the past. The number of wrecks occurring every year 
is far greater than is generally supposed. 


At the recent sale of the Rice Library in this city an 


illustrated copy of Dibdin’s Bibliographical, Anti- 


quarian, and Picturesque Tour in France and Ger- 
many,” in six volumes, brought the remarkable price 
of $1920. The finest known copy of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, published in 1663,.was sold for $1050—a fair 
price, it is thought, for a book which only one man 
on the American continent can read. 


We understand that Governor Hoffman has signed 
the bill empowering the city of New York to lease a 
block between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Streets to 
the Sisters of Charity for the purpose of erecting a 
great foundling hospital thereon. 


The Bombay Gazette tells a little anecdote .of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. ‘‘ At Agra he inquired whether 
the city had a lunatic asylum. On being infor 
that such an institution would be of no utility in the 


place, he devoutly thanked Heaven, observing that | 


wherever there was one they invariably took him 
there, and he always found the word ‘welcome’ in 
large letters over the entrance.” 


The first edition of Charles Dickens’s new novel will © 
consist of 70,000 copies.—It has been reported that Pére 
Hyacinthe was about to edit a paper in Paris. This 
statement is now contradicted; but it.is said that he 
will assist his brother, who is soon to start La Concorde, 
in connection with several eccl tical and literary 
celebrities.—‘‘ The History of the Gicumenical Coun- 
cil’_is to be published in six magnificent volaumes.— 
‘‘ Feathers and Arrows” is the name of a new volame 
of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, now in press.—A new publica- 
tion highly spoken of by the Eagtish papers is Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Son's Photographie Art Journal, 
illustrated with photographs printed in permanent 
pigments.—Gustave Dore is reported to be about to 
make an artistic tour through the United States. 


The West Side Elevated Railway is now completed 
to the Hudson River Dépét at Thirtieth Street, and 
will soon be opened to the public.. The road com- 
mences at the lower end of Greenwich Street, running 
along its east side to Ninth Avenue, which it crosses, 
and continues on the west side of the Avenue to Thirty- 
first Street. The track is supported by iron columns 
strongly bolted together. The engines are situated at 
Cortlandt, Franklin, and Twenty-second streets. The 
cars are similar to those on the ordinary street rail- 
roads. 


Not many months ago a peasant woman entered a 
church near Tivoli, in Italy, and standing before an 
altar dedicated to St. Antony of Padua, addressed the 
saint in the wildest and most excited manner. ‘*Thou 
art a cheat.” she exclaimed; ‘‘a thief, a villain! I 
have brought thee candles, I have given thee oil and 


Schlegel was heart aud soul devoted to Midame | wine, and yet thou hast permitted my child, tie sou 


of a widow, to die. Thou arta villainous cheat.” An 


_ English visitor in the church, concerned for the saui- 


ty of the woman, applied to a priest who was praying 
from his breviary. ‘‘Sir,” replied the priest, “1 will 
not say that the peasant woman js right in acting as 


she does, but she is not entirely in the wrong. She ° 


really has made St. Antony a number of presents, at 
some personal inconvenience to herself; for the wid- 


ow is poor, and yet the saint has done nothing for het , 


—her child is dead. We must allow the poor woman 
to speak her mind freely, for her complaints are just.” - 


Are Cambridge (Mass.) scholars worse than the gen- 
eral run of pupils? Or is there,a deficiency of moral. 
power among the teachers, that it is deemed necessa- 
ry to restore the discipline of the rod? Report says 
that the old policy, somewhat modified, is to be re- 
adopted. ~ { 


Death at a gaming-table! What scene could be 
more fearful? A short time ago a middle-aged man 
entered the gaming-saloon at Koethen, in the princi- 
pality of Anhalt. He sat down at a table and soon 
won one thousand ducats. The money was passed 
over to him, but he did not take itup. Presently some 
one touched him on the shoulder, and asked if he 


wished to continue. The man continued immovable, — 


and it was discovered that he was dead! The mania 
charge of the table then raked up the gold, saying that 
it. belonged to the bank, as no engagement could have 
been entered into with a corpse. _ The heirs of the de- 
ceased are not convinced of the soundness of this rea- 
soning, and they have commenced an action for the 
recovery of the sum. 


It is intended to erect a suitable monument to Lu- 
ther at Eisleben, the town where he was born. It is 
hoped it will be completed befere November 10, 1883, 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the Reformers 
birth. 


The increase of pauperism in London is spoken of 
as ‘“‘alarming.” In addition to nearly one hundred 
thousand poor who are in receipt of regular aid, there 


are nearly as many miore “ casuals”—persons who ap- _ 


ply for meals or lodgings. 


Rev. Aziel Backus, the first President of Hamilton 
College, was well known as a wit in his earlier days ; 
and while connecte? with the college his quaint. say- 
ings were a constant source of amusement. Once, on 
being asked his opinion of a brilliant but rambling 
and incoherent sermon, he extinguished the glory of 
the young preacher who had delivered it in the col- 
lege pulpit, by saying: “‘It would take a spry man to 
think of the text and the sermon simultaneously. 
They were so far apart that if the text had had the 
small-pox, the sermon would never haye caught it.” 

A fond father, who believed in transmitted great- 
ness, sent his son to President Backus with a letter, 
in. which he said he was aware his boy would seem 
to be a little backward and slow, and perhaps poorly 
fitted for the freshmapclases ; but he trusted the Pres- 
ident’s watchful care would be rewarded by finding a 
talent or two hid away in the napkin. When the slow 
freshman returned for his first vacation, he carried to 
his father a written assurance from the President that 
he had ‘‘ shaken the napkin by its corners, without 
seeing the first sign of a hidden talent.” ~ 


There are in the city of New York no less than sev- ‘ 


en thousand saloons whose exclusive business is to 
serve up to customers oysters, in the form of stews, 
fries, roasts, broils, or raws. Every body eats oysters 
for nine months in the year, and regrets he can not 
for twelve. The richest oyster-beds are’found along 
the indented coast of the Atlantic Ocean. In the 
vicinity of New York they,are abundant. It would 
be almost impossible to mention all the different va- 
rieties that are brought to market, although a few fa- 
vorite kinds are most in demand. Not less than ten 
thousand men are engaged in the shipment of oysters 


to New York; and thousands of bushels are annually | 


shipped to Europe. 


Many persons believe that various little personal 
peculiarities are strongly indicative of character. The 
Horoscope, a Paris paper, thinks that the style of laugh- 
ing ‘is an index of character; that “‘ Ha, ha” shows the 
laugher to be frank, fickle, noisy, and nervous. ‘He, 
he, he” is the laugh of a phlegmatic and melancholy, 
person, or of one timid and irresolute. ‘‘ Ho, ho” be- 
tokens a man of firmness and generosity. Those who 
laugh ‘‘ Hu, hu” are avaricious, bypocritical, and take 
pleasure in nothing. ; 

Coarse black hair and dark skin are said to denote 
great force of character ; fine black hair to indicate not 
only strength of character, but also purity and gvood- 
ness. Stiff black hair indicates a coarse, strong, rigid 


character. Harsh, upright hairis the sign ofareticence 


and harshness. Coarse red hair indicates powerful an- 
imal passions, with a corresponding strength of char- 
acter. Auburn hair, with florid countenance, denotes 
intensity of feeling, purity, with the highest capacity 
for enjoyment or suffering. Straight, even, smovuth, 


glossy hair denotes strength, harmony, and evenness 


of character. Fine, silky, supple hair is the mark of 


a delicate and sensitive temperament. Crisp, curly 


hair indicates a hasty and somewhat impetuaoue char- 
acter. White hair denotes a lymphatic and indolent 
constitution. 
in the coloring matter of the hair-tube which undoubt- 
edly have some effect upon the disposition. Red hair 
is proved by analysis to contain a large amount of sul- 
phur, while very black hair is colored with almost pure 


‘carbon. The presence of these matters in the blood ° 
points to peculiarities of temperament and feeling 


which are almost universally associated with them. 


The gait is sometimes revarded as an index of char- - 


acter. Observing persons are said to move slowly. 
Careful people lift their feet high and plaee them down 
flatand firm. Calculating persons generally walk with 
their hands in their pockets and their heads slightly 
inclined. Modest persons step lightly, for fear of 
being observed. -The .timid often step off the side- 
walk on meeting another, and always.go around a 
stone instead.of stepping over it! 
sons have a long swing to their arms, while they shake 
about miseellaneously. The careless are forever stub- 
bing their toes. The lazy scrape about loosely with 
their heels. Very strong-minded persons have a kind 
of stamp movement. Unstable persgas walk fast and 


slow by turns. 


There are chemical properties residing ~ 


Wide-awake per- 


Concerning eyes. it has been saidthat‘‘awomanwith ~ 


a hazel eve never elopes from her husband, never chats 
scandal, never sacrifices her husband's comfort for her 
own, never talks too much or too little, and is always 
an entertaining, agreeable, and affectionate compan- 
ion.” Doubtless— but we know women with bine 
black. brown, and gray eyes of whom as much «© a 
inay ve truly said, 
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STEERAGE BUNKS. 


Tue discomforts of a long ocean voyage are 
sufficiently trying to the nerves, even when alle- 
viated by all the luxuries and comforts of the 
first-cabin. - To be sure, the first-cabin. or sa- 
loon, as it ig now generally called, is small and 
cramped, and the state-rooms are narrow, dark, 


: 
— and close; but these accommodations are pala- 
; tial in comparison with the steerage—the quar- 


— ters where the poor emigrants are huddled to- 
gether like beasts in pens. Their Atlantic voy- 
age is any thing but a holiday trip, | They are 


* 


“ae 


re STEERAGE BUNKS. 


the voyage in an.atmosphere which is close at 
best, and is too often tainted with disease. See, in 
the picture, how they are crowded up together, 
and how rude are their berths and surroundings! 
The poor ill avoman in the corner has scarcely 
space to move; one man’s berth is so narrow 
that his feet project over it. Still, the emigrants 


_ make the best of things. Some one has given the 


shaggy-haired little girl a toy, which she exulting- 
lv displays to her sea-sick mother ; another little 
girl is unraveling a string puzzle; and the inter- 
ested faces of the two women who are watching 


iterall her show that even in this dark hole there are 
—_— y ne - sea is still, and the steamer rolls steadily and 
them in rations: they have but little space among’ gently across the waves, you may hear songs ris- 
— the ropes and beams of the forward decks where- . ing from the steerage, and see the emigrants 
: a in to ** take the air;” and they must live during | standing in groups on the forward deck, the men 


smoking and chewing, and. the women, their arms 


burdened with infants, chatting together and 
watching the spray and the surging sea. 


SHEEP IN WINTER-TIME. 


THE pretty winter pastoral on page 237, en- 
graved from a drawing by Mr. Harrison WEIR, 
is thoroughly English in general character and 
detail. Few American farms present the pictu- 
resque material to be found on those of England ; 
the graceful rows of hedges, the cottages and out- 
buildings, with their thatched roofs and project- 
ing eaves, offer a striking contrast to the ungain- 
ly fences and the prim, unromantic country arch- 
itecture in which American farmers delight. It 
is to be hoped the time may come here when these 


simple but enjoyable elements of beauty will not 
be considered incompatible with thrift and enter- 
prise. 


SUBTRACTION. | 


Tue illustration with the above heading, on 
page 237, engraved from a clever drawing by 
* Mr. J. Manony, a young English artist of con-’ 
siderable promise, hardly requires explanation. 
|The two boys are evidently on their way to 
- school, sauntering slowly along through the snow, 
and making up for lost time on their arithmetic 
lesson, which, as the title suggests, involves the 
mysteries of subtraction. The younger boy ap- 
pears tobe the quickerat figures ; and his duller.or 
lazier companion quietly ‘‘ subtracts” the results of 

- his calculations while looking over his shoulder. 
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HARPER’S 


THE KING 


THE KING OF SIAM. 


SompETCH- 

LALON-Kiorn, the reigning King of Siam, whose 

portrait is given on this page, is only seventeen 

years old. He is the fifth sovereign of the dy- 

nasty of which he is the representative. From 

. his European education, the young King is well 
calculated to carry on the enlightened progress 


the auspices of his father ; but the Regent is still 
more advanced than was his late master. This 


* 
~ 


“< 


bd 


OF SIAM. . 


made in that strange Oriental monarchy under 


ty 


Regent, chosen to the post for his eminent qual- 
ities, is CHow-PH1A-Sri-Sury-WonGsE, close 
friend and companion of the late King, and Min- 
ister of War, in which capacity he is in direct 
communication with, and has enormous influ- 
ence over, the council of mandarins. — It is of 
this celebrated Siamese statesman that Sir JoHn 
BowRING gives so complimentary an account in 
his work on Siam, where he says that in all his 
conversations with the ‘‘ Kalahome” he found in 
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him great judgment, and profound experience in 
men and things. 
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SHEEP IN WINTER-TIME.—From a Daawine py Hangison Weir.—(Sze Pace 236.] 
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‘Then friends pressed forward to offer their congrat- 
Leg 66 | HE DARK.” ulations. Foremost among the young men who did 
he GuT OF T ae as Alfred Neville. He dis 


Air—** John Anderson, my Jo." 


BY FRANCOIS 8. SMITH. 


| John Alcohol, my Jo John, 
: When we were first acquaint, | 
| My eyes were bright with health, John, 


My breath was free ttom taint; 


ie 
* 

| 


But soon my eyes were biearea, Sonn, 


My face was fall of€woe, 
And all because I stuck to you, 


John Alcohol, my Jo, 


— John Alcohol, my Jo, John, 
4 \ : & y eky was very Clear 
Uni I met with you, John, 

Then all was bleak and drear ; 
‘But now the pledge is mine, John, 
My - And I am safe I know— 
| “aN I'm fairly raised “out of the dark,” 
Jobn Alcohol, my Jo. 


John Alcohol, my Jo, John, 


My wife and children dear 

| Are glad to meet me, now, John, 

i Whenever I appear. 

4 eta g But while I kept with you, John, 
Alas, it was not so, 


_ They ran and hid away from me, 
John Alcohol, my Jo. 


John Alcohol, my Jo, John, 
all your cronies mark 
Ané inwardly digest, John, 
‘ The tale ‘‘ Out of the Dark,” 
: 'Tis in the New York WEEKLY, 
And all will wiser grow 
Who heed the lessons taught by it, 


John Alcohol, my.Jo. - 


NED BUNTLINE'S 


»GBEAT PRIZE TEMPERANCE STORY. 


of the Dark, 


A TEMPERANCE STORY. 


By NED BUNTLINE 


(E. Z. ©. JUDBON).. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Oh, could curees eink him to_perdition, I wonld 
uniter one at every breath. The beggar and the son 
of a beggar ie to supplant me in my love, attain the 
fortune which should have been mine—look down on 
me! It drives me mad to think of it." 

‘“*What is the matter, Mr. Neville? What are you 
raving about? Were not your face so white, I would 

vis fancy you had been drinking, even at this unfashion- 

ably early hour.” 

, ‘And Mr. Selden, the princely gambler of —— Square, 
approached a young man, fashionably dressed, who, 
in a state of great agitation, had just entered the front 
parlor of his establishment. 

‘*Matter? Look there, Selden, read that, and then 
wonder Why I do not blow out my own brains, or kill 
somebody: else 

The young man thrust-a crumpled note into the 
hands of the genteel gambler. 

oe “Why, it is only an invitation to a wedding. One 
t Eugene Westcott is to be married to Miss Florence 
Pendleton—ceremony at the house of Mr. Pendleton.” 

**Do you khow who she is ?” 

*“*The daughter of Mr. Pendleton, I suppose." 

F “Yes; but more, she is the girl, the only girl I ever 
loved. My marriage with her would have reconciled 
my father to me, made him willing to, pay my debts 
and set me up in any business that I desired. He told 
meas much. Yesterday, on my knees, I poured out 

@ * my passionate declaration of love—pjeaded for her 
hand as never man pleaded before. ‘ 

“She was ice. I wept hot, scalding tears. She 
smiled derigively and told me I could get an engage- 
ment at Waillack's, I did it so naturally. I grew des- 

_ perate and yowed I would blow out my brains. She 
suggested that it would be a pity to disfigure such a 
fine head of—hair. 

“*I swore I would drink myself to death. 

“‘She said that was the most fashionable mode of 
suicide, shé was sure, but hoped I would not com- 
mence until after receiving a note.which would be 
placed itt my hands to-day. I began to hope that she 
had been merely ‘chaffing’ me, and waited. This is 
the note—au invitation to her marriage with Eugene 
Westcott, the son of a man who impoverished his fam- 
ily by drink, Westcott has come up, step by step, in 
Pendleton's employment, until he is his cashier, and 
now, marryipg his daughter, will undoubtedly become 
a partner. Qh, is it not enough to make one mad, to 
be supplanted by an upstart like him. I will be re- 

-venged, if it ¢osts me my life. I will attend the wed- 
ding, aud I'llshoot him down in his tracks.” é 

“No: youjl not commit any such folly. Yon'll 
wait — you'lE be patient: and if you want revenge, 
youll make Gt eure, and not lay yourself liable to 
‘wing from the gallows. This fellow has come up— 
he can be GfAgged down. He has won her hand, or 
will have it,and most likely her love. He can be 


rebbed of both.” 
* How, Selden, how? Ohb, if that could be'” 
me **Contrive to get me invited to that wedding, and 
enable you Wehave your revenge.” 
. * J 


— 


Itsfad dawned without a 
the afternoon came on. 
riage drew up before the 
era mie from the first circles in 

1e city began the parlors. 


At five the eo 
the minister, pne of & 


the land, waited only¥Wiir the bride and 
They came-—preced 


of Mr. Pendlet@n. West 


Ih a moment, while a solemn sil 
oat ence fell over 
all im the | the lovely tri stood side side 
with the man of her hearth — by 
M ay Westodtt, as beautiful as a poet's 
re: 8L000 Without trémer ush, fair 
fairest, pure ag the purest rT 
On his right, the brave 
The ceremory, brief 
concluded. 


umited were all present, and 


oom. 


mpet noted and eloquent in 


ecllug, went on and was : 


sed his envy and his 
hate, and seemed eed and sincere when he ed 
1 fh ness. 

And ‘servants hurried forward, bearing cake 
‘and wine on silver salvers. 

First to the ministes, then to the bride and groom, 
tendered. 
his high calling and in his tion, 
that minister was one who did not class total absti- 
nence among his list of virtues. He took the wine, 
and seemed surprised when Eugene Westcott de- 


— 


clined to raise his glass, and the fair bride did the 


? 5 
=3 } not fanatical to forget that 
there was wine at the marriage feast of Cana, when 


One wiser than we was present,” he said. “ But per- 
haps you belong to the Good Templars, or Sons, or 


Rec ees belong to no society. But I have lived 


here wish to ple you, and to refuse to lift the fes- 
to their good wishes would be 
unconrteous. single glass for my sake |" 
Could that young husband refuse the father of her 
he loved, when he mo obligation to break in tak- 
ing that one glass? Oh, bad he but belonged to some 
order, and could he have : 
sir, even for your sake; break my sol- 


| cor no 
emn ple vs 
Then at have been saved from—a future, oh, 


uF ‘your father, Flarence, my own sweet wife—for 

no Other should a single glass my lips,” said Eu- 
eg, as he handed her one glass and took another. 

sighed, but a over her face when 

alt the re their filled glasses, and a glad health 

passed rom to lip all around the room. 

No—there were two who did not, would 
not touch the tempting glass. 

Mrs. Westcott had seen and suffered too much in 
the long years which had linked her with a drunken 
Niabape, not to hate, with a spurning hatred, the 
deadly poison. May had heard too much from her 
mother lips, even yet remembered too much of cold 

and hunger, and suffering which strong drink had 
brought within the home of her infant days, not to 
dreag and turn from the serpent now. 

Eugene drank off the brimming glass, and as the 
wine rap like electric fire from vein to vein, his eye 
brightened, and it seemed as if he was translated into 
a realm of ecstasy. 

Strangely did one pair of eyes glitter when they no- 
ticed the effect of a simgle glass of wine on 
Westcott. 

(hls yours of taperance likes the taste and 
of his ears of tem ce, likes the an 
the effect of ah murmured Alfred Neville. ‘‘I 
know where his weak spot > and I'll never rest till 
wine has done the work I might otherwise never do.” 

he next hour was enioy in pleasant converse 
with wine passing from lip to lip, and then the bridal 
pair were escorted to the carriage which started them 
on a bridal tour. 

The gay assemblage renfained, for the old merchant 
had a bangnet, preparedin honor ofthe occasion, wor- 
thy of the love he bore to the daughter whom he had 


| given away, the son who had come unto him. 


Feasting and music were the “order of the night,"’ 
and while the happy wedded ones were speeding off to 
view the golden sands of the far Pacific, and the glo- 
ries of the fairest, richest land on earth—dear Califor- 
nia—dancivg and harmonious song made the old man- 
sion ring with joy and melody. 


‘“‘What makes you look so gay to-night, Neville? 
Has your old man come down with a thousand or 
two, to enable you to do better or worse ?" 

It was Selden, the gambler, who asked this question 
of Alfred Neville, as the latter came into his rooms on 
—— Square, singing the popular air of ‘‘Shoo Fly.” 

“Gay? Why, I'm as gay as they're made nowa 
Eugene Westcott has come back from California with 
his blooming bride. Only she doesn't bloom quite as 
much as she did, and he blooms a g deal more, es- 
pecially about the eyes and nose.” 

‘* What, does he drink already ?” 

‘*Nothing but California wine, but I think he goes 
in heavy onthat. He says he has ten cases with him, 
and has ordered twenty more from the Latona Vine- 

yard, all for his own use.” 
~ “Then you have him. Tell him to drop in here with 


Calistoga, nicely pe and three glasses will set him 
up till he thinks he owns the sub-treasury, and could 
buy out Vanderbilt, Fisk, and Stewart on one check. 
Get him in here, and 'H play him a little for a draw, 
and then drain him. Ypu shall go me halves.” 

‘*T want nothing but revenge, Selden—nothing but 
revenge on him and her, And I'll have it, ifI have to 
pean neck by pitching him down a stairway when 

e is full.” 

“Good on your head;my boy. I like a good hater. 

See = me to an idea. Where does he stay—at a 
ote ” 

**No, he is an inmate of her father’s house. The 
old man has made him a full partner, and I guess 
things will rattle before all that California e is 
gone.” 

‘* But the young wife may wean him off from it." 

‘*A child that has an papette for milk will take it 
as long as itis within reach. Eugene Westcott craves 
drink—lI think it was born in. him, for his father was 
a drunkard, and died of delirium tremens. They say 
the a can be inherited." 

‘*That is an excuse which hard drinkers throw out, 
but it is only an excuse. Jdon't believe a word of it. 
But it will soon be time for us to light up—will you 
indulge to-night ?” 

“Yes, a y- I feel so happy since I've seen and 
talked to Eugene Westcott that I hardly know bow to 
pep my spirits down. I thought, when I saw his eyes 
flash over that first glass on wedding-eve, that I 
saw a way open for his ruin. Now I know it. Ifhe 
can only get the old gonysman sto the way of liking 
his ‘harmless* California the firm will go to 
wreck in a little while.” 


Step by step Eugene Westcott was hastening on the 
path which leads to ruin. The appetite for drink was 
only increased, not appeased, by the liquor which it 
craved. n his mother, his sister, and his now thin 
and sad-looking wife began to realize the bitter truth 
—that Eugene was fast becoming a drunkard. 

The pange in his habits was one morning under 
discussion by the three females above - mentioned, 
when, in the excitement caused by the contemplation 


of her gi grief, Mrs. Westcott remarked Ted | 
og better die at once than lead a drunkard'’s 
“Who says I'm—I’m a drunkard? That’s what I 
want to Ly eh I'll have him up for slander, by Jupi- 
r, I will! 
It we 8 ne Westcott who spoke. He had come 
unno 


while both the yo women, wif 
Gnd sister, listened to the excited words of 


His bloo eyes, his flushed face, his position 
he held all told as well as his thigk 
that he drunk. 
“Oh, Eugene—why are you away from the store 
this hour said r Flogence, imploringly. 
“The store be bothered! I the headache this 
ge down. Alf Neville and I 
Jorious old time Inet night, apd I'm not over it 
do the drudgery. 
partner! Hal 


“Oh, Heaven! That vile man, Alfred Neville, is 
you on.” 
“What, Florence! call your old sweetheart such 


hard names! Why, he says you're an angel, all but 
the wings—ha! ha '!—and they're a-growing—hba! ba!” 


Eugene . 


you some night. I have California wine, too, some - 


ord 


‘“‘ Eugene, your wife will soon be an ange! in heaven, 


if t change your course. ou are breaking 
her heart day by day,” cried Mrs, Westcott, indig- 
nantly. 


*‘ Mother, I don't like to be personal, but that’s a 
lie. I love Florence too well to break her heart— 
don't I, my little 

“‘Oh, Eugene, I, believe you love me; but if you 
would stop drinking, and attend to business, I’d be so 


ha 
aNow, you're going to preach, too. I can't bear 
sermons from men, let alone women. There’s Steve 


ot me this morning to the Fans, 
to. matter wha 
his twe eyes toone. H he would go a 
ray for me. 

ugey, and drive over to Sneddicdr’s, with Alf’ He 
gaia he'd like to go. They've got to keeping Califor- 


Dia wine there since J came back.” 

The young husband waved his hands, already dark 
and grimy with that neglect of person the drunkard 
always shows, and staggered away. 


‘Hi! hi! Two-thirty on the road!” cried Eugene 
Westcott, as, followed by Alfred Neville, he entered 
the bar-room of a noted way-side house on the road. 
“That is what I call life. I’ve been a snail until now 
—crept along, too, at a snail’s pace. Wine—give us 
some of Bugbee's best Latona, and be in a hurry 
about it! I’ve got a layer of dust in my throat as 
aay Ae one of Cuyler’s sermons on temperance. 

a! hal” 

The wine was brought, opened, and with clinking 
glasses Neville and each other. 

‘* That's the stuff !" cried Westcott, as his eyes flash- 
ed with a strange fire. ‘‘It puts new life in the veins. 
Huzza for California and her wines! I never knew 
what was good till I got hold of them. Fill up, Alf, 
fill up. No shirking when you're with me. I'm out 
for a time, and I'll go through. Two-forty used to be 
the gait, but I’m down into the thirties. Ha! ha! I 
told my wife I was coming ont with you; and she’s 
down on you, the little fool, because she thinks you're 
getting me off.” 

“‘ And you know that isn't so,” said Neville. 

“Of course it isn’t, andI tell her so. But she is get- 
ting to be a regular sniveler. I’m sick of it. The 
more she cries, the harder I'll That's the way 
to tame a woman, isn’t it?” 

‘* It is one way, but not the only one.” 

“Then take another glass, and tell me a better. 
Here, boy, another bottle of wine, and be quick about 
it. You're slow as molasses in the winter time. Now, 
Neville, let’s hear what other pan you have to cure a 
woman who snivels and frets yon ‘get over the bay’ 
once in a while, and stay out late,” 

‘* Why, let her snivel and fret alone. There are oth- 
er women in the world, pretty ones, too, who don’t 


* 


snive), and who'll drink wine with yon, glass for glass, 
as —~ as they can stand.” 
‘Jolly! That's the of a woman forme! Do 


you know any such ?” 

‘* Lots of ’em—lots of ‘em, my dear fellow."’ 

** Will you introduce me, eh ?” 

** You'd go and tell that baby wife.” 

“Thunder, no! I’m not such a fool as that. My 
nest is too well feathered for me to want to get out 
of it. I’m a full partner with the old man—profits a 
cool hundred thousand a year, you see. If she gota 
back hold of me and threw me, a divorce and all that 
would heave me up higher than a kite, and 1’d smash 
coming down.” 

“So you would. By Jupiter! there comes that man 
Selden! I'd rather see a7 body else than him, for I 
owe him nine hundred dollars, and haven't got an X 


in yey 

**Poh! don't let that bother you. Here is my pock- 
et-book : pay him, and take what you need for present 
use; make a Miemorandum of the amount, and pay 
when you can. Not a word—take it. I was poor once, 
and don’t forget it. Take it, and introduce me to your 
friend. He looks like tag | ood fellow.” 

**He is; one of the best fellows in the world, and 
that was one reason why I hated to remain in his 
debt,” said Neville, accepting the well-filled pocket- 
book, as he cried: “Ah! good day. Mr. Selden—de- 
lighted to see you. I can pay that ki 
the other day, now. + end, Mr. Eugene Westcott 
—firm of Pendleton & estcott—recently from a tour 
in California.” 

Mr. Selden bowed profoundly, ungloved, and exhib- 
ited in so doing, as he shook Westcott’s hand, a soli- 
taire-diamond ring worth thousands. 

“I am very happy to see Mr. Westtott,” said the 
gambler. ‘I was just admiring your team. Thor- 
oughbreds, well matched, and they must be fast, or I 
am no judge.” 

“They come into the thirties on the road—cost me 
twelve thousand dollars. us in a bottle of Bug- 
bee’s best, Mr. Selden.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Westcott. I imbibe occasionally, 
and my great weakness is California wine.” 

** A bottle of wine here !"’ shouted Westcott. “ Come, 
gents, here is to life that is merry; be it ever so short! 

Clinking glasses made music for the fiends below, 
while more and more ess each moment became 
that man who was not only wrecking his own life, but 
darkening the existence of a dear young wife, 
of a fond sister, of a mother whose sole 


nd loan of yours 


the ho 
lor in her declining years had been the early manhood 
whi ad made so loved, trusted, and honored 


** Dark—oh, 80 dark! My poor heart will sink un- 
der this last burden!” moaned Mrs. Westcott. ‘‘I 
struggled through long years to support and educate 
that boy to honor and to usefulness. I hid from him 
his father’s sad and terrible failings so far as I could, 
and even the nature of the fearful disease which car- 
ried him away. I procured for him the situation 
which he held so long, with such credit to himself and 
me, rising step by step he could go no higher; 
then becoming the son-in-law and partner of his em- 
ployer, with millions literally in his control. And this 
success, which should have made him more than ever 


nly—which should have fired his soul with ambi- 
tion te do good and to ood, seems to hasten him 
on to ruin. For a course Vike his 


th. 
Mother, let et hope," sighed poor little May. 
the ? Oh, 


“Hope, my c aga st the madness of ruin 
hope as to stay the 


e door, and to the summons to “* come 

a1 er under than over the medium size, 

e He Was evidently young—under thirty—but 

mee wore @ grave, careworn expression that would 
more y to 


! Igsee but despair 
st 


yr 
us am 80 gia see you ou are the no- 
ble man who sought to permnete my 


join the 
ns of Temperance?" 


“Yes, Mrs. Westcott; and it rt a plan 
to gi 1 there that I have taken the iiberty to call 


upon you. 
Oh, sir, do not call it a liberty. To mea visit from 
a good man is a pleasure and an honor: and now, 
Tho I — g the fall of a son On 
my declining years, your. visit 
oubly welcome. , if you can save him, you 
will do @ most blessed work, and render me the hap- 
li mothers. What canI do?” 
**Tnduce him to tute 


go with you to our Coo 
meeting on next Sunday rr 
young wife, and her father al) to h you and 
your daughter, and I w Agr a present who 
will, without his kno mg case a special- 
ty. . 7 en as to get him to 
e will not difficult on the next 


If we 80 
the pledge, w 
to get into one of our divisions of Sons of 


ce, Or a of Good Templars. Once in 
either, with fraternal sympathies to aid, a solemn ob- 
ligation to bind, you may consider him safe.” 


“At last—at last! I have him eurely now!” mur- 


mured Alfred Neville, as by much asion he suc- 
ceeded in getting Eugene Westcott to promise to go 


| 


e only said w an 
But good byt go and hitch Up my | 


| 


with him to the ‘‘Club House," as Selden ostentations- 
ly named his gambling palace. 

*‘T have him—aye—his fate is sealed! The victim 
of wine, once in the gambler’s net, needs but one more 
lure, and he ne forever,” he repeated, when with 
— at an early hour, he entered the parlor of Selden’s 

ouse. 

‘Does he keep California wine here?” asked 
gene, as he glanced at the sideboard, on entering. 

“The best. ou ever tasted. I'll ring the bell to open 
some,” said Neville. 

A black servant in livery answered the signal, and 
when he came—with a sly wink not observed by West- 
Lott, brit at once aad audere Sy man— 
extra Napa Valley wine from the 
San Braman Vineyard \” 

Yes, sir (” 

The wine came, was opened, and Westcott pro- 
nounced it as good, if not better, than any of his own. 
It was, indeed, extra, he observed. 

Glass after glass was drained by him, while his com- 
panion drained his also, but in a convenient bow] near 
at hand, and not down his throat: Alfred Neville had 
party called for wine which he dared not drink, 
or he wanted all his own wits about him, while he 
robbed Eugene of what sense he had. 

Before the bottle was emptied, Eugene Westcott 
was fit for any thing. The wine he drank fairly lifted 
him to the skies in excitement of the brain, while it 
seemed to leave h y free from its effects. He 
could walk as well as ever, and he thought he could 
talk better than ever he did. He could not compre- 
hend that his tongue was thickening. 

“Let us ge 2 and see what is going on 
there,” said Neville, playing well his part of roper-in. 
“It is a good three hours to supper time, and you’!l 
see more money lost and won in that time than you 
can count.” 

Eugene Westcott never before had been inside of 
such aroom. He had traveled to California, over it, 
and back, guarded by the angel presence of his pure 
young wife, and not been tempted into such a 
place. Eugene Westcott paused an 
the great room, occupying all of the 
ablaze with gas-jets. 

Tables, spread with faro-cards, monte—wheels whirl- 
ing in roulette— ¢ et now, and the inevitable dice 
of ‘*chuck luck,” Were pomet all about, and before 

of w 


lanced around 


each there were plenty ell-dressed men tempting, 
as they thought, the les of fortune. 
ne was as d to recognize men whom he 


would never have ected of coming to such a place. 
Men of offical position —others all-powerful in 
the Stock Board others whose paper in the mer- 
cantile world was a8 good as its amount in green- 


backs. 
. “Plenty of good y up here, at any rate," he 
muttered. **There’so unnisacks, worth three mill- 


ions, and president of half a dozen Reform societies, 
ifone. I sup he is here to save some brand from 
oe But no—he is betting money on those 
cards !" 

‘** Yes, bucking against faro, while Selden deals. Let 
us watch the game,” said Neville. 

He knew too much to hint now to Eugene to play. 
The desire would come soon enough when that drug- 
ged wine had full effect on his elated brain. 

Eugene pressed up among the any oor was greeted 
with a pleasant word and smile by Selden, which he 
acknowledged blandly, while he watched the game. 

**T believe I'll risk a hundred on the ace," said Ne- 
ville, now, as Selden quietly raised one finger, looking 
him in the eye. 


He laid down two fifty-dollar notes on the ace. The | 


very next slide of the cards doubled his money. é' 

wo fingers raised by Selden, observed only by Ne- 
ville, caused him to say, ‘‘now I'll try the king "—for 
they indicated the second card of importance. 

‘Why, what luck you're in! You've won again!" 
cried Westcott, in surprise. 

** Yes, I'm in luck to-night—shall I bet a thousand 
for you?” said the roper 

“No, thank you; 
win, so,can I." 

And Eugene took out his pocket-book, and drawing 
out a half dozen hundred-dollar notes, laid them with- 
out any —— for he knew nothing of the game, on 
the first card he saw. 

** You, too, are in luck—your money is doubled,” 
cried Neville, as the card turned up on which West- 
cott had laid his money. ‘Let it lay—it will be sure 
~ aig again, for that is the first turn of the Jack this 


Eugene trembled with a new excitement, for he had 
twelve hundred dollars laying there at the mercy of a 
single turn of the cards. 

A cry of exultation broke from. his lips when his 
money was again doubled.. 

—— a magician, Alf,” he cried. 

ain.” 

‘“*Yes; take up your money, now, or you'll lose.” 

“Thank you for your advice, but it conflicts with 
my judgment. I'll try that Jack again," cried Eugene. 

e did so, and lost. 3 

“Well—that’s only Inck. I won twice, to losing 
once. Let's have a bottle of wine, and I'll try more.” 

The extra wine came in an instant. Watchful serv- 
ants were on the alert, ready to furnish any player 
with the drink he wanted. ° 

One, two, three glasses in quick succession, and then 
Eugene Westcott was primed for the game. 

“A thousand dollars on a single card? You bet 
high, Mr. Westcott!” exclaimed Selden. — 

ugene laughed wildly. 

**1'd like to see the man that can afford to bet high- 

a he cried. ‘I'll double if I lose—quadruple if I 
* 


nl. 
bet for myself. If you can 


“I've wou 


He won, of course. 

And now he went on, callin 
while, winning at one time, losin 
last excitement, or some thing else, cw mg over- 
Se a him. The last that he remembered, he was 

tting with his hands full of money. ; 

When next he knew himself, he was on a sofa in the 
house of his father-in-law. A wet cloth was around 
his head, and kneeling by his side was the dear little 
zirl whom he had vowed to love and cherish so long 
as he lived, when she became his wife. From her he 


for wine every little 
at another, until at 


his empty pocket-boo 
“Ten thousand dollars gone in one night! Oh, it 
is infam is infamy to waste so much when peo- 


! it 
le are dying of want in this great city. Hate me, 


—_ me, spurnyme from your side, and J will love you 
8 
And the sobbing wife pressed her ap lips to his 
hot brow, while her tears rained over his face. 
‘“*Florence,” said he, sobbing also, *‘you are too 
good for me. “Rwwill try to reform. I will not drink 


ape. 

ildly ‘glad rang the cry of joy from her lips. 
‘Oh, my husband—my own Eugene, if you will 

only keep this promise, I will be the happiest wife on 

earth.” 


“T will, darling, I will. Give me some water. The 
fever seems to eat into my very vitals.” a. 

Again he drank of that beverage distilled in the ce- 
rnlean vaults of heaven, with a relish which none but 
the fever-parched inebriate can know. Then he sank 
back into a quiet slumber, while she, patient aad lov- 
ing,«knelt there by his side, holding his hand p 
against her throbbing heart. ' 

Oh, Heaven! In the realms of light is there one pic- 
ture to be found more beautiful than woman, patien 
trusting, loving even in the shadow of her wrongs 
The continuation of “Our or tne Dagx” will be 


co , rms to su 
copies ($2 560 each), $10. (ry les sent free. 
Address Sraxzz & Suits, P.O. Box 4906, New York. 


ird story—all. 


+ 
— 
| 
| | thus far without using wine, and do not see the need 
of taking any now to add to the joy which fills my 
heart,” replied young 
** Bugene, m. and you, too, my Klorenc 
in on wed Gat in another. Our friends 
=) 
if 
~ 
2 
| 
4 
4 
| wa learned that Alf Neville had brought him home, dead 
drunk, at three o’clock in the morning. On oe = 
the extent of his he as he a 
f **No, my husband, I will not, can ‘not hate you. I 
¢ binge because you drink—I shudder at this new peril, 
mY Dame Merit SAid VISiILOrT. a8 May ut do what you will, strike me down at your feet, 
| 
On the arm 
: found in No, 22 of the New York Weekly, now ready 
{ and for sale by ev pews ent throughout the 
‘ || 


9, 1870. | 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Neitnee failing teeth nor the peeping wrinkles of 
time so org tell of advancing years as your gray 
hair. Aysgr’s Vieor restores its color and makes your 


appearance more agreeable to others &s well as your- | | 
self. With fresh, hixuriant hair, the infirmities of age |- 


are far Jess noticeable.—[Com.]} 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, ‘Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their af 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches 
80 well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 


REMOVAL. 

Ss. W. GEERY & C@, will remove to southeast 
corner of 34th Street and Broadway, Ist of Mey. 
porters and Wholesale and Retail Dealers.in. Teas, 

Wines, Cigars, and 


CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly 1. & W. Geery, 


a pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those Established in ise No. 719 Broadway, 
q of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We ate anhoctioas ? Choi New York. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ; are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, | » 007‘ ial bl cg Teas and Old Wines has 
es | full-jeweled patent lever, equaling appearance a $250 een the special business of this bonss for reane 
| only $25. Ailour watches Gl wpeciah ka the Caccery Catalogues sex 
Y UGRTEACE BGNGS cerfidcate. Allour cases, cents’ | Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
| and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Meta), $2 10 Goode 
- kinds of Jewelry, to gold, a one-tenth ihe 8 shipped to all parta of fhe country. 
priee. 
OF THE The Collins Metal is the beat imitation of gold : 
we 
have seen.—N. Y. Pribwne. F IRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
7 The goods of C. E. Calling & Co. have invariably 3 | 
- given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Fimes. OF THE ISSUE OF 
QS! [. LOT tS One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered.at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent b | 
AND express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. ¥ : “a cn J 4 


ST. JOSEPH 
RAILROAD CO. 


THE | 
LAST OF THE ISSUE OF $1,000,000 
NOW READY FOR SALE 


| tual working order, and the remainder is being push- 
é d to complete the 
AND This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness heb arrived 
3 Broadway, F ourth Avenue, N inth cloth and Become the Standard portion WAR ane tie 
= : a now u the Un tates. These bonds are issued in denominations of $500 
DELIVERY, d T th St t hese Goods are greatly im ad for the Spring | and $1000, coupon or registered, interest payable 15th — 
an ell reets, and Summer wear, being of the richest and of February and August, in New York, London, or 
. a Shade of fast Black, and made of the mate- | Frankfort. The bonds have thirty years to run, prin- 
A MOUNTING TO $? 50 000 , _ | rtal; they are absolutel oeeror to any ALPACAS | cipal being payable in New York. in GOLD. Fras- 
9 9 -REPLENISHING ALL THE VARIOUS STOCKS ~ ever sold in this country, and are. now one of the most tees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York. 
| Sashionable and economical fabrics worn. _ - The Mortgage which secures these bonds is at the 
AND ARE | with These beautiful Goods are sold by most of the leading | rate of $13,513 per mile, covers a completed road for 


THE ONLY BONDS EVER 


attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Buffalo, 
ISSUED BY THIS IMPORTED AND SELECTED EXPREsSLyY 
WM. I. PEAKE & CO, $10,000,000 
COMPANY. for | 46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, | 42d 4 Grant of Land from Congress } 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 4,000,000 
They are secured by a first and only mortgage upon ; Mortgage 


chises, Rights of Way, &c., and at the safe rate of 
$13,800 per mile on a complete and equipped road in 
successful operation. 

Trustees for the Mortgage: Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. : 

This Road connects St. Louis with 


St. Joseph by the most direct and the 


The Principal is payable 25 years from November, 
1868, in Gold. 7 , 

The Interest, at the rate of Six per Cent. per annum, 
is payable 1st of May and November in each year, at 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, free of tax. 


lained in Haneyr’s Jovsgnat, of an 
ratic rano Songs. 31. Ten Somnambuia Songs. - rep posed and exp Ly y 
We are authorized to offer these Bonds for sale at | 36. Ten Songs. 15, Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. sub- 

8734 and accrued interest in Currency. Wedoso with | 18. Twelve Songs, Selmbert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- $25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and : id 


a full knowledge of the perfect security upon which 
they are issued, and with this knowledge we unhesi- 
tatingly recOmmend them as a safe and reliable in- 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


_zetti. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


HAVE OPENED 


THEIR STORE, 


BY 


- FRESH. GOODS, 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES WILL BE OFFERED, 


AND 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


Songs. 90. Twenty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
Ireland, in Three Books. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs, 
38. Twenty French Romances. 89. Twenty Moore's 
Meledies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Son 98. Eight- 
een Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen Bishop’s Songs. 
77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 


12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13. Twelve 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3. Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
2. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe.. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite Duets. 16. Twelve 
Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had of al) Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free, BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. 


MUSIC. —Boosry’s Mv- 
sicat Castnet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 


each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 


COVERING THE ENTIRE SQUARE BOUNDED 


| BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS! 


Retail Dry-Goods Merchants tn New York City, Brook- 
a, and all the leading cities and towns throughout all 
States. 


cw Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket is 


AMERICAN DRAWING - BOOK. 


By J. G. CHAPMAN, N. A. 


A Manual for the Amateur, and Basis of Study for the 
Professional Artist. Adapted for Schools and Pri- 
vate Instruction. 


‘Price $6 00. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 


Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, ar 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Bearing Eight Per Cent. Interest in 
Gold, Free of Government Tax. 


The St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Com any 
(Eastern Division) offer, through the undersigned, the 


of 
$1,500,000. 

The Eastern Division of this road extends from St. 

Joseph, Mo., to Marysville, Kansas, a distance of 111 

miles, of which 43 miles are now completed and in ac- 


every bond issued, and is a first and ON LW mortgage. 
This line, connecting St. — and Fort Kearney, 
will make a short and through route alifornia, 


Price of bonds, 9734 and accrued interest im Cur- 7 


Trency. 
These bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments. 

Pamphlets, maps, and information furnished on ap- 
plication to 


WM. P. CONVERSE & CO,, 


FISCAL AGENTS, 
No. 49 Wal) St., New York. 


PIRIT MYSTERIES. — Marvelous Feats 
of the Davenport Brothers, &c., fully ex- 


119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
CASH will be given fdr Original Puzzles. 


SS. Manual gives best methods and 
latest improvements in house; sign, and ornament- 
al 4 graining, polishing, staining, 
ilding, glazing, silve Dg 
ng, &c. Practical book for practical men. 650 cts., of 
any bookseller, or JESSE HANEY & CoO., 
119 Nassau St, N. Y. 


OW READY. —The Consolidated Magazine 


extremely low prices for Cash durin 7 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING this month, or wil take from $5 to $25 monthly for April. THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
a The reputation of the NOV- | thoven's forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg’s | Until paid; the same to et, ont rent mone epic and PAC y wept te eta in one, 30 cents, or $3 
el ELTY JOB PRINTING - | gix Fantasies. 121. Sydney Smith’s Pieces. 99. Schu- | if purchased. Chickering Pianos are included in the | B3Cur. For sale oy 8 New York. R. W , 
PRESS is thoroughly estab- | }ert's Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- | 2bove offer. 
‘ ts lished, as meeting all the re- | a4 twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 


quirements of a first-class 


gees general Job Printers. Man 


A 


Without Words, complete in three Nos. 17. Mendels- 
sohn’s Music to Midsummer Night’s Dream. 19. Brin- 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 


tasies. 85. Heller's Promenades d‘un Solitaire. §8sT. 
ha) press, with which to “do your | yeyhach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten popular ieces. 80. pAKLEY, ( wate t HINE School and Family Charts, 
Heller’s twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn's Son . To canvass every state in the Union.. Men of 
se 


ability, and well recom 


- ed, can realize handsome 
profits. 


For particulars and terms, address 


printers are using them, an borne’s t Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
find them most admirably | Richards and Osborne tweatyfve Geme 10, | plestocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
adapted for job work. Many young men have bought | ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


them, and are doing all the printing for the house 
which employs them, thereby materially adding to 
their salaries. Txaoners and MANUFACTURERS are 
finding them great aide to their business. Principals 
of Schools are finding them very useful assistants ; 
and boys are finding them a never-failing source of 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most lads of fourteen, 
with one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of 
material, are perfectly capable of d@ing all the print- 
ing for their father’s business, and will be thereby 
gaining instruction. Prices of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive illustra- 
ted circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and colored printing 


welve 
pieces. Viucent Wallace’s Six Fantasies. &., &c. 
50 cents each Book. To be had ofall Book and Music 
sellers. Complete catalogue free. 
OOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


WILL CURE IN 5 MINUTES, 


My AMAZON ROOT will cure 
Head-ache, ‘Tooth-ache, or Ear- 
ache in Five Minutes; is also a 
sure cure for Catarrh. Will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, tosell ournew wonderfulinventions. 
Address. M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ANTED !—AGENTS to sell the “Life of 
Geo. Peabody,” illustrated, and published 
at a price suited to the times. Now is your time to 
make money. B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Ms. 


g9 0 A DAY! Business n@v. Forcircularsand sam- 
ples, address J.C.RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


remainder of their First Mortgage Bonds of the issue | 


giass-staining, paper-hang- 


c t art of A DAW! 40 new articles for A nts. AME VII ; 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, al $25 Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Al , Me. Sy 
&c., to BENS. O. OODS, Manufacturer, 351 G. E. ALZORA. M.D : fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the -Univer- 
Feverat S8t., Boston, Mass., dealer in every descrip- - ae 9 Sb. dy Qi. SHIRT COLLAR, superbly enameled white sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. JIL. just - 
tion of printing materials ; or to the following Agents: No. 835 Broadway, New York. (English), 50c.; American, hite, $1. Mailed ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. fe x 
C. C. THURSTON, No. Box 3696. on receipt of price. HENRY GUY, 79 Nassau St. 
ar - 


KELLY, HOWELL, & LU 
—— Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


OW READY— HITCHCOCK’S MAGA- 
ZINE for April. 

CONTENTS :—Madam Parepa Rosa, Illustrated Bi- 
ography; N. P. Willis, Biography and Illustrations; 
eight pages of new Piano Music, and eight pages 
of select reading. 

A first-class magazine in every particular. $3 per 
year. Specimen copies by mail, 25 cents. Newsdeal- 
ers can return unsold copies to News Co. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


VINEG AR — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
e WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without.using For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


200 ang Month guaranteed. Agents wanted 
n every County in the U.8., to sell Buck’s 
urglar Alarm. Price $5. Sells on sight. Address 

BECKER & CO., 482 North 3d St., Philad’a, Pa. 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. ] 
Mes. M. C. LEGG , Hoboken, N. J. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


As SEMINARY, Amenia, N.Y. Term begins 
April 19. S. T. Frost, A.M., Principal and Prop’r. 


(CHAMELEON, or French Magic Top, sent on receipt 
of $100. Lewis P. Tibbals, 478 Broadway, N. 


MPLOYMENT.—#200 a month with Stencil Dies. 
Samples free. S. M.Srznozr & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


A BRAVE LADY. 
Gentleman,” &c. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By ALEXANDER LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, Zoology, and Botany in, the University of 
Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo,)Cloth, $2 00. 


By the Author of “‘ John Halifax, 
ith Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 


shortest route. OOSEY’S **60-CENT © MUSIC.—Boosey's Mudbat To be had of Dealers; or, from the Publishets, by COMMERCIAL AGENTS, 
They are Coupon Bonds, in denominations of $1000, Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 1 ngs in eac mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. No. 54 Pine St., New York, 
ee Book, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Price 50 cents - 
payable (Principal and Interest) in Gold, in the City | each.” 138. Twelve Songs by Arthur S.Sullivan and | 4: & BARNES & CO., 111 & 118 William &.,.N. ¥. TANNER & CO 
of New York. Molloy. 102. Eight Comic Songs. 64. Twenty Comic . ‘y 


~~ 


Hunting-Case Watches, are manufactured with the most 
recent improvements as to style, finish, and durability ; s 
are not excelled for time and wéar by the most rare and Author of “John Halifax, Geutieman, 

costly Gold watches. Fine Swiss Movements, full jew- 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. nae - 
eled, $15; Fac-Simile Waltham, Elgin, and U. 8. Watch z . 
Co.s’ Movements, Patent Levers, $20; Chronometer Bal- | THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON ; or, Aeross the 
ance, $25. Foggan’s Patent “Filled” Gold Watches, Continent of South America. By Jamzs Orton, 

$30 and $35; Stem Winders, $40 and $45. After a fair M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
trial, if not satisfactory, exchanged or money refunded, 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
iff &c., dc. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information abont these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 


lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and Mem- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 20 of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Paltads 
N Pr > atent Pic et Detective attachment, so thatnot phia. 
ADAMS PRESS CO.,%3 Murray Street, New York can steal your A numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
ISKER OUSTACHE, or HAIR | tomers must pay all charges, and allowed to examine what they order before paying bill, on paying to — 
pen nen + = on man or boy in 21 days, or | charges — All orders must be accompanied with $1 00, which will be deducted from bil, or, on pocaipt SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
money refunded. gent free for 50 cents. dress of Postal Money Order for amount of onder, will forward free of charge. Latest styles of Ladies’ and Gen | Mrs. A. C. Author of *Gardguturst.” Syo, 


E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys’ Station, Illinois. men's Chains, $3 00 to $10 00 each. JOHN FOGGAN, Importer, 79 Nassau S8t., N. ¥.— Paper, 50 cents. 
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